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THE NIPPON BIJUTSU-IN 


Ke YIRO TOMITA, Assistant Curator 
of the Department of Chinese and Japanese 
\rt in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
has translated the following statement 
about the Nippon Bijutsu-in for a cata- 
logue of their paintings. These paintings 
are to be shown in Room H 11, beginning 
November 30 and continuing through De- 
cember 26 

[he Nippon Bijutsu-in, or Fine Arts 
\cadem\ 
Japanes« 


association of 


of Japan, Is an 


artists which aims at once to 


conserve and to develop the art ideals of 
Asia. From its foundation in 1808, it has 
been a vital force in the art activities of 
Japan, and has the distinction today of 
independent organization 
of artists which can seriously rival the Im- 
perial Art Academy. It is fitting at this 
time to review its notable career. 

Toward the close of the last century the 


being the only 





people of the hitherto isolated Empire of 
Japan found themselves eagerly imitating 


ill that the West had to offer. In the field 
of art racial impulses were imperiled by 
an indiscriminate absorption of European 
Even the govern- 
Department of 


modes of expression. 
ment authorities in the 
Education, who had jurisdiction over the 
National School of Art in Tokyo, allowed 
themselves to drift with the popular current 
and it became apparent that the 
policies of the School itself, which had been 
established for the purpose of rejuvenating 
and perpetuating the national art, were to 


soon 


The controversy which arose 
between these officials and 
the late Okakura-Kakuzo, then Director 
of the School, terminated in the resignation 


be reshaped. 


government 


of the latter, whereupon many members 
of the faculty who sympathized with his 
views also relinquished their positions. 


United under Mr. Okakura’s leadership, 
this body of men at once took upon ttselt 
the task of establishing an institution which 
should be dedicated to the furtherance ot 
their common ideals. Within a few months 
after the break with the National School of 
\rt, the Bijutsu-in was born, and its mem- 
bers were at work in the studios and class- 
rooms of its and specially erected 
buildings in Yanaka, Tokyo. Her 
Okakura-Kakuzo, the distinguished criti 
as Chief Councilor, and Gah6 Hashimoto 
the most lamented of all modern ; 
Japan, as Director, this group of pioneers 
turned to its self-appointed task. Un- 
hampered by government interference and 
liberated from the bonds of mere tradition, 


new 
with 


irtists Ol 


they were free to revel in the resources ol 
that dim past when art was not a profession 
but a passion. Inspiration was to be the 
motive power of their creations. Among 
activities of the | | 
first, the training of the 


? 


the earl siyutsu-in may 
be mentioned 
younger generation in the practice of art; 
second, the holding of biennial exhibitions 
in Tokyo and occasional traveling exhibi- 
tions in various provinces; and third, the 
publication of a monthly magazine called 
the Nippon Bijutsu. 

Indeed, the 
jutsu-in in those early 
main responsible for the 


insistent efforts of the Bi- 
davs were in the 
reawakening ot 
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the national consciousness in art. The 
nation as a whole, however, continued to 
be deeply immersed in Occidental mate- 
rialism, while native art commanded the 
attention of relatively few. This attitude 
of indifference on the part of the public, 
coupled with the Russo-Japanese War, 
which came in 1904, retarded, temporarily 
at least, the progress of the association, 
and it was during this period of inactivity 
at home that several of its members 
traveled through India, Europe, and the 


ring under the direction of the Minister of 
Education, and when the first National 
Exhibition of Modern Art was held under 
the government auspices, not only was Mr. 
Okakura on its Council and Jury, but Gaho, 
laikwan and Kwanzan also served as jurors 
while many of Bijutsu-in members enthus- 
contributing ex- 
\s time went on, 


lastically cooperated by 
amples of their work 

however, it was felt by many that the 
annual government exhibitions were fast 


becoming breeders of a certain type of art 





~< 


CATFISH B 


United States in company with Mr. Oka- 
Kura. In 1g06 the Bijutsu-in quarters in 
Yanaka were abandoned and in their stead 
studios were erected in Izura, Hidachi 
Province, overlooking the Pacific Ocean, 
where Taikwan Yokoyama, Shunso Hish- 
ida, Kwanzan Shimomura and Bazan Kim- 
ura took up their residence near the estate 
of Mr. Okakura. In this little village of 
Izura, remote from all society save that 
of a few fishermen, these artists cultivated 
their cherished ideals; while Mr. Okakura, 
during occasional absences in Boston, was 
earnestly interpreting the art of the Far 
East. Even though situated at a distance 
from the metropolis, the Bijutsu-in mem- 
bers were nevertheless in close touch with 
the new movement in art which was stir- 


to 


MAEDA SEISON 


to 


thereby discouraging self-expression O 
such a tendency, minds like those whicl 
dominated the Bijutsu-in could not sub 
mit The Bijutsu-in members according] 
revolted and once more, in 1914, unfurled 
their standard by opening in Tokyo an 
exhibition of their own. From that yeat 
the rivalry has continued and annually thi 
Biyutsu-in has held an exhibition which h: 
been thought often to surpass, in spirit at 
least, that of the government \ vigorous 
campaign on the part of the By 
may be said to be re sponsibl for t! estab- 
lishment of the Imperial Art Academy in 
1919 for the purpose of supervising a new 
movement in connection with the National 
Exhibition. 

I ¢ 


Before the reopening of the Bijutsu 
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in 1914, death had claimed a number of tts 
charter members, among them Gaho (in 
1908) and Shunso (in 1912 Phe untimels 
decease of Mr. Okakura in 1913 dealt such 
a severe blow that the disruption of the 
Bijutsu-in) seemed imminent But the 
unwillingness of the few surviving original 
members to lose their identity in the art 
world which had its focus in the govern- 
ment exhibition, put new life into the as- 
sociation and prompted the rebuilding of 
the studios in Tokyo. Here in their new 
home these veteran pioneers, together with 
their newly elected associates, consecrating 
themselves anew to the realization of Mr 
Okakura’s vision, are again bending their 
energies to revitalizing the contemporary 
art movement in Japan. Of the artists 
associated with the Bijutsu-in, there are at 
present eighteen painters and nine sculp- 
tors. Most of the former group are con- 
tributors to the present exhibition 


A TONDO OF PRUDENCE BY 
LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 


LAS spring the Museum purchased in 
Paris at the first sale of the Heilbronner 
Collection an important sculpture in 
enameled terracotta by Luca della Robbia. 
This large medallion! in high relief, rep- 
resenting Prudence surrounded by a 
wreath of fruit and leaves, was first pub- 
lished and described as the work of Luca 
della Robbia by Professor Allan Marquand 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
volume XVI, 1912, pp. 109-174. The 
tondo, which is now exhibited in Gallery 
] 12, 1s also described at length in Pro- 
fessor Marquand’s book on Luca della 
Robbia (No 15, pp. 100-107 

Bound with blue ribbons, a broad gar- 
it—grapes, quinces, citrons, pine 


glazed 


land of frit 
cones, oranges, and cucumbers 
in shades of green, vellow, and violet, sur- 
rounds the medallion on which Prudence 
is represented, in half figure, holding in 
her right hand a mirror, emblem of re- 
flection, and in her left hand a serpent, 
tvpifying wisdom. The figure is enameled 
white; the background is light blue, ori- 
ginally covered with golden rays now al- 


Diameter, 69 inches (1.65m.). 


to 
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most obliterated; the figure rises from a 
bank of white and dark blue clouds; the 
snake Is green, spotted with yellow and 
black. Although Prudence is figured as a 
woman, the back of her head is modeled to 
represent the mask of a bearded man; the 
evebrows of both faces are stippled in blue 
and the eves have light yellow irises out- 
lined in blue. 

[he representation of Prudence with 
two faces, one youthful and the other el- 
derly, requires a word of comment. It has 
been suggested that this means that Pru- 
dence gives to youth the wisdom of old age. 
It may also be understood to indicate that 
Prudence looks both forward and backward. 

Iwo other Virtues are known, which 
presumably belonged to the same series as 
the Prudence. One of these, representing 
Faith, was at one time in the possession of 
Heilbronner, and is described by Professor 
Marquand in the works previously men- 
tioned. The third is the well-known medal- 
lion of Temperance in the Cluny Museum, 
Paris. This relief, which is accepted by 
competent critics as the work of Luca 
della Robbia, is said once to have decorated 
a Pazzi chapel, or palace, near Florence, 
possibly the Panciatichi Ximenes Villa near 
Fiesole. The provenance of the two Heil- 
bronner reliefs is not known, except that 
they came from Florence. 

Professor Marquand, in his book on 
luca della Robbia, points out that the 
frame surrounding the Heilbronner Faith 
“is distinguished from those of the Heil- 
bronner Prudence and Cluny Temperance 
in having a cord moulding as an inner 
boundary. Hence it may have belonged 
to an independent series representing the 
three theological virtues. In which case we 
may expect some day to recover the medal- 
lions representing Hope and Charity.” 
On the other hand, Professor Marquand 
suggests that it is equally probable that this 
medallion may have “held a central posi- 
tion in some decorative scheme analogous 
to that of the ceiling of the Portogallo 
Chapel, that associated with it were the 
Heilbronner Prudence and the Cluny 
lemperance, and that the missing medal- 
lions of Fortitude and Justice may some 


day come to light.” 
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\s the Cluny Temperance ts said to have 


come from a Pazzi chapel or palace neat 
Florence, Professor Marquand suggests the 
possibility that the three medallions ‘‘may 
have been originally intended for the Pazzi 
Chapel ol S that either the 


series Was never completed, or never put in 


Croce, and 


ARI 


however, as to the artistic 


} 


these three 


no question, 


merit of reliefs, which ar 
characteristic of the great 


height of his 


thoroughly 
master at the 
Ihe Prudence is a 


ession to our collection. of 


Florentine 
powers welcome ac- 
Florentine 


culpture of the Quattrocento, which hither- 





TONDO O} 


BY LUCA DI 


place. The medallions art apparenth Ol 
the proper size for 
would harmonize with Luca’s 
the walls of the chapel better than the four 


garish Evangelists which now complete its 
date the 


the spandrels, and 
\postles on 


decoration.’ In reliefs are as 
signed to the decade 1450-60 


he suggestion that these reliefs ma\ 


have been made for the celebrated Pazzi 
chapel is an interesting one, but the evi- 


dence at present available does not seem to 
Warrant any definite conclusion. There is 


ENAMELED TERRACOTT 
LLA ROBBIA 
) | ; ; hy | ti 
oO ha ncl d | me xample of thi 
work of Luca, the ex te Madonna and 
Child in the Altr I Colle on | | 
CLASSICAL ACCESSIONS 
IV. Ron PORTRAIT 
S| VEN conspicuous examples of Ro- 
man portraiture have recently been added 


to the 


Museum ich is fast be- 


1] tint wh 
COHeCLION, WH 


coming well rounded and representative. 


[wo of these date from the Republicar 
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epoch, three from the Augustan period, one 
is an example of second-century work, and 
one is a product of the third century A. D. 

In order to understand Roman portrai- 
ture it is indispensable to know what pri 
ceded it, to realize, in other words, what 
were the influences which determined its 


} 


so to bear in mind the 





character, and a 
course Of Roman history; for portraits, 
more than any other form of art, reflect 
contemporary events, since such events 
naturally tend to mould the physiognomics 


of the people affected by them 





A WOMAN 


Pas Ow HEAD OF 
AUGUSTAN PERIOD 


Ihe two Republican portraits are both 
exceptionally fine examples. One, a life- 
size bust of an old man, ts a well-known 
piece (frontispiece).* It was found about 
1898 in Egypt, and was formerly in the col- 
lections of the sculptor Kopf and of Count 
Stroganoff, in Rome. It has been pub- 
lished by M. Besnier in the Monuments 
Piot, VI, 1899, pl. XIV, pp. 1409 ff., who 
identified it with Julius Caesar; by S. Rein- 
ach in the Gazette des beaux-arts, 3 pér. 
XXVII (1902), p. 159, who identified it 
with Corbulo; and by P. Arndt in Griech- 
ische und Rémische Portrats (1910), Nos. 
819, 820, who calls it an unknown Roman. 

1The two Republican portraits are shown in 


the Recent Accessions Room: the others are in 
the Hall of Sculpture of the Classical Wing 


2H. 122 in. (30.8 cm 


It is certainly too old for Caesar, who died 
at the age of fifty-four; and though it bears 
a certain resemblance to Corbulo, there are 
also important differences, such as_ the 
formation of the mouth and the distance 
between the nose and the upper lip, which 
is considerably greater in our head than in 
the extant portraits of Corbulo. So that 
\rndt’s cautious appellation of an “un- 
known Roman” must be preferred. The 
bust is well preserved, except that a large 
part of the nose is missing® and has been 
restored, and that there are some minor 
injuries to the marble, as for instance on 
the left ear and the left eve. The surface 
is left unfinished at the back of the head 
and the treatment of the neck suggests 
that it was cut to fit into a statue, either 
originally or later. 

rhe other bust represents a middle-aged 
man of alert, energetic personality.4 The 
head is turned rather sharply to the right, 
which contributes to the impression of 
vivacity. It is only about half-life-size, and 
is executed with great care and finish, so 
that it is a very attractive piece. There are 
a few chips here and there (some have been 
restored in plaster), and part of the crown 
of the head has been cut away; otherwise 
the preservation is excellent, the surface 
especially being in very good condition. 
In accordance with the practice of the time 
the bust form is quite small. 

Stylistically both these Republican por- 
traits are distinguished by their dry real- 
ism. Not only are all the furrows and 
wrinkles and little individual peculiarities 
faithfully shown, but the men themselves 
are evidently sober, practical people, with- 
out much artistic imagination in their na- 
tures. Of such, however, they are speaking 
likenesses, and the modeling shows through- 
out a facile, practised hand. Particularly 
fine in both heads is the modeling of 
the expressive, mobile mouths. But the 
sharp furrows and the modeling round 
the eyes are hard. If we remember that 
waxen images, probably cast directly from 
life, were the immediate predecessors of 
such marble busts in Roman houses, this 
hard, realistic technique is explained. And 

Only the left nostril is preserved, 


‘H. 7 in. (17.8cm.). 
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when we bear in mind the character of the 
men who built up the Roman republic we 
shall recognize here the faithful portraits 
of these rigid, able people. 

With models and technique both pre- 
paring the way for realistic portraiture, it 


is natural that Roman artists embarked 
on it. But Rome is by no means the 
originator of it, as has sometimes. been 


The Hellenistic 
busts in marble, on coins, and on engraved 
have sufficiently shown that the 
the third and second centuries 


individualization 


assumed. fine series of 
gems 
Greeks ot 
Be; 
and paved the way for the later concep- 
tions. Only here the realism is_ never 
“dry, for the physiognomies still have the 
and the 


Were masters ol 


imaginative quality of the Greeks, 
modeling 1s more flowing and delicate. 
With the Augustan age a new element 
entered into Rome and its people. From 
a small city she had at last become the 
center of a vast empire. The outlook had 
necessarily immensely widened. She came 
in touch with a thousand outside influences 
and exchanged the simple, circumscribed 
life of her stern fathers for one of comfort, 


culture, and appreciation of the arts. This 
change is reflected in our three new Augus- 


tan portraits. One, of a 
exceptionally 
bears a certain resemblance to the fine head 


in the Baracco Museum, No. 191, as well 


young man, In 


good preservation (fig. 2 


as, Ina general way, to the heads of Augus- 
tus—as is so often the case in private 
portraits of the Julio-Claudian period. The 
face presents a great contrast to the Repub- 
lican heads. We have no longer the stern, 
rather bourgeois type of the Republican 
Roman, but the smooth, refined bearing 
ol a cosmopolitan gentleman. Moreover, 
the rendering of the more 
generalized, less literal than in Republican 


features 1s 


times, due to a conscious return to earlier 


Greek “idealism.” The modeling is able, 
but rather hard. The small size of the 
bust—including only the collar bone—con- 


lorms to contemporary usage 
The other two heads are evidently of 


mother (fig. 1)® and daughter.’ They ar 
>Acc. No. 19.192.40; H. 15} in. (40cm 
6 Acc. No. 18.145.16; H. 82 in. (21. 3cm 
7Acc. No. 18.145.17; H. 7§ in. (19.4cm 
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slightly under life-size, and originall 
formed part ot funerary relief, as the 
treatment of the back shows. Both ar 


excellent examples of their time; they ar 
finely modeled, with better appreciatior 
for the soft and hard surfaces than 1s usual 
in Roman work, and the types show ver) 
general refinement of the 
Both the heads strike 
with their modern ap 


convincingly th 
\ugustan epoch 


once, 1n fact 


us al 





PIG. 2. BUST OF A YOUNG MAN 
AUGUSTAN PERIOD 
peal Ihe woman’s sensitive, intelliget 
and rather sad face, with its high cheel 
bones and slightly aquiline nose, might 


be the portrait of an American, and thi 


daughter, with her long, oval face, protru 


ding forehead, and firm, rounded chin, 1s 


their hair 1s 


' 
their modern ap 


also a familiar type Phe way 


dressed contributes to 
The girl’s hair 
and brought down low over 


the mother wears twisted sid 


pearance parted in 
the middk 

while 
curls with a tress along the top of her head. 
This latter without side 


fashion, with or 


curls, came into vogue in the late Republi- 
can period, and remained in favor during 
the reign of Augustus. It can be obs d 
on the coin types of Fulvia, the w 
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Mark Antor well as on those gen- to date the head as generally before the 
rall with Ox e sister of middle of the second century it 35: 2 
\ Phe presery of both heads — good, effective piece of work, but the 
ait Th rl’s nose is partly missin rather decadent tvpe of youth contrasts 
nd the marbk olored in places strongly with the sturdy Republicans and 
Phe ports we have so far considered — intellectual Julio-Claudians we have been 
re products of Rome during her greatness considering. The bust is in an astonishing 
he times of her upbuilding and of her — state of preservation, being practically in- 
ghest achievement The two remaining — tact except for some discoloration on the 


her decline 


belong to the period of 


al decline was slow 


Between the bust itself and 
skin carved in reliet 


face and chest. 


ts round base ts a lion’s 





ral centuries, so 1 


and spread over sev 


deterioration of her art Was oradual: and in 
level was maintained 
\ head of a vouth with 


and somewhat 


portraiture a 
ilmost to the end 
CV brows 
good example of the 
fig. 3).> The 
the shoulders 
the 


ot the 


thick hair, bushy 
Insipid face 1s a 
century A. D 


includes 


second bust 


form) which and 
armpit is characteristic 


treatment 


| 


tim Ol 


cves, 


Trajan, while the 
with incised iris and pupil in the form of a 
segment, and the high polish of the marble 
In the Hadrianic 
So that it is 


features introduced 


Antonine 
No 


are 
and 
5 Acc 


periods. safer 


18.145.11; H. 2512 in. (65.5cm 


to 


1 


The last bust to be 
Roman 


considered shows the 


century later. 


Ol 


art portraiture a 
The first 
We have a beautifull) 
f a distinguished lady of gracious person- 


Impression 1s distinctly striking 


preserved portrait 


Ol 

ality and refined features (fig. 4)°%; especi 
ally attractive is the small, finely curved 
mouth, slightly turned up at the corners 
Her hair is elaborately dressed, wavy in 


front, brought down on either side behind 
and then plaited together and 


her ears, 


laid against the back of the head in a broad, 


flat braid. It 1s the fashion prevalent at 
the time of the empress Otacilia (244 A. D. 
Acc. No. 18.145.39; H. 252 in. (65cm 
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and the large size of the bust form, which 
includes the entire upper half of the figure 
also conforms to the custom of that tim 
But though impressive in a way, the con 
ception of personality 1s really superficial 
It lacks a living spirit, and we soon tire of it. 
But as a product of a period when art was 
ebb it is a remarkable 


generally at a low 


achievement 


LEGROS, LEPERE, AND ZORN 


As announced in a note in the last num- 
ber of the BULLETIN, the walls of the print 
galleries have been hung with representa- 


tive selections from the work of Legros, 
lepere, and Zorn. Most of the prints 
exhibited come trom the Museum collec- 


tion, to which many of them came 
ot the estate of the Harris 
Dick. The lacunae in the permanent col- 
lections of the work of these three men have 
many of them of 
oreal which have been kindly lent 
by several friends of the Museum. Among 
these gentlemen may be mentioned Georgt 
Matthew Adams, Frank Altschul, Thomas 
| Bennett, Robert W. de Forest, Howard 
Mansfield, Rudolph Ruzicka, and Robert 
Scoville, to all of Whom thanks are due not 
only for their but for 
ready aid and sympathy. 

\s it happens, the three print 


as part 


late Brisbane 


been filled with prints 
rarity, 


eenerosity ther 


galle ries 


contain the evidence in the case of three 
men, of whom one staved at home and 
another went abroad and settled down 


the third went abroad and wandered 
about. Were one skilful enough, one could 
develop the theme quite in the manner ot 


while 


one of Grimm’s fairy tales—and possibly 


wind it up with a moral, neatly pointed, as 
so many of them were. 

The eldest of the three was Alphonse Le- 
eros, Who, having been born in 1837, was 


a youth in the turbulent Paris of the young 


| 


men of the famous “Salon des refusés”’ of 
1863, to which, 1f memory serves, he con- 
tributed. He pupil of 
Joisbaudran, an instructor whose 
of memory training was subsequently to 
make him famous, and who so taught Legros 


that he was able to make a detailed copy 


| COOK dt 


theory 


Was a 
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Erasmus in the 
This trained 


of Holbein’s 
| OuvTe ¢ ntirely Irom memory. 


portrait ol 


memory Was to become one of | eoros’ most 


striking characteristics, since wherever h« 


went he studied the work of the particu 
lar old masters he most worshiped. The re- 
sult was that before he died his admirers be- 
stowed upon him the loving appellation ot 
“belated old master While still a young 
man, having failed to make a success of his 
struggle against poverty, he emigrated to 
England on the advice ot 
that time were 
Whistler, and 


he secured 


some ot his 


friends, among whom at 
Fantin-Latout 


through whose 


and James 
influence 
an appointment to one of the Slade 
For a full 
painting, and ets 
school, exe riing an 


kindly 
teach- 
Ing protessorships generation 
he taught drawing 
at the Slade 
which strongly affected the 


a number ol 


hing 
Influence 
lives and subse- 
quent careers Ol younger men 
who later achieved positions of importancs 
art world. He seems to 


in the English 


11 


very smallest amount 
taught busily 


have learned but the 


ol English, and although he 


for more than a score vears and married 


an Englishwoman and was the father of 


a family, he remained because of this 


stranger in his own school and in his own 


house, Just as he was a stranger in England 


itself \fter his memory this may well 
have been the most important singl 
factor in his life, because it explains so 


his curious detachment from 


him. No- 


marvelously 
the things 
where in all his 


which surrounded 
work can One detect 
instance in Which anything 
any part; ther 
tic,no English fact. Although he was a mas 


constructing landscapes 


was always Continental: al 


itself in his interest in tl macabre 
subject matter to which he returned again 
and again as though 1! nated | 
Phroughout the second lf of the nine 
teenth century this isolated, lonely mar 
sought self-ftorgettulness in the story « 
Death, elaborating, refining, simplifyvir 
the impersonal tale like any Frenchn 
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times has made such at 
of such historically imp 
Ss certain that, whate 


l 
terity may have for th 


plate ol As rdinal \l 


retain their value as im 





or the history otf their t 


[he second of the me 


born in 1849 


it hom | re he w 
praving as a trade und 
the Englishmen who et 
in the early forties at 
vignette books of thi 


type Were Issuing at the 


I I ( | S 
] W | it 
l ner n 
C Was Now] m tne 

A I n n 
nd He mi 
red portr etcnel 
elishman; Tennyson 
and many another 
im It as doubttul 


er etcher of modern 


1 array Of portraits 
ortant persons, and 
Ver Judgment pos 
e rest Of his wort 
head and forefront 
great and austere 


anning, will always 


portant documents 
1m 

n whose prints ar 
Lepere, who was 


the one who staved 


as taught wood en- 


er Smeeton, one ot 
nigrated to Francs 
the time when the 

Daumier-Gavarni 


lastest Irom | 


IT 


14 


Paris press and when the French illustrated 


weeklies were entering 
their great periods of ex 
was a commercial engra 


patron ot a shop in whi 


upon the first ot 
omeeton 


pansion 
ver and he was the 
ch engraved repro- 


ductions of drawings and paintings wert 


turned out in quantity 
trade. One can think 
ferent from the = surro 
Legros got his earl 
summed up in the antag 
between the words “‘stuc 
Thus it was that Leper 
atmosphere of commer 
and in his own time <¢ 


for the publishing 
of little more dit- 


undings in’ which 


Ining, tor it may be 


ynism which we feel 


Ho and factory. 


grew up in the busy 


lalized journalism 


ame to be the pa- 


fron of a similar establishment trom which 


flowed in a steady strea 
every conceivable purps 
never quite lost some « 
had become ingrained i 
may be called his comm« 
But Lepére was not o1 


the trade, he was also 


m wood blocks for 
St Naturally he 
f the things that 
1 him during what 
rcial career 

ily an engraver for 
an inveterate e@x- 


que; and having in time 


perimenter in techn 
become the most skilful of modern French 
reproductive wood engravers, he went fur- 
ther and finally became the makerot hisown 
designs, doing what none of his countrymen 
seems to have done, turning 
himself into a perntre raveur on Wood He 
was thus the first of the great modern 
French school of original wood engravers, 
nd as yet remains unsurpassed by any ol 
his followers in his command over all ot 


Whether in the 


beginning he grasped the idea of the wood 


the resources of the block 


block as a medium of distinctive character 
it is impossible to say, but before he had 
e had 
ne more to show its possibilities than any 


finished there can be no doubt that | 


{ 
1¢ 


engraver who preceded him. Especially 
he became aware of the primary fact that 
the brilliance of a woodcut depends upon 
the sharpness and definiteness of the con- 
trasts between the white of the paper and 
the black of the ink. Having discovered 
the value of his whites, whether from per- 
sonal experience, or, as seems more likely, 
from study of the little blocks that Daumier 
contributed to such books as the Physiolo- 
gies Which were so popular in the eighteen- 
forties, he also found out that the only way 
to get them into his prints was by engrav- 
ing drawings in which the whites played a 
prominent part. And to get this done 
he had to do it himself. 

This he was enabled to do in large meas- 
ure through the generosity and interest ol 
several great bibliophilesand publishers who 
called upon him to execute the prints with 
which some of the most noteworthy of 
modern illustrated books are embellished 
[rained not as an artist but as a com- 
mercial engraver working for periodicals, 
undeniable 
journalist. He was in no 


most of his work bears. the 
stamp of the 
sense of the word a decorator, and the very 
idea of there being four-square lines about 
bothered him. He remained 
until the end a vignettist, a reporter of the 


a picture 


fact, without care for form or balance, 
and seemingly unaware that a picture on 
the page of a book either could or should 
bear anv relationship to the type with which 
it was to appear. In this, however, it Is 
not at all certain that he differed from his 
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countrymen and it is not so much to be 
regarded as an error in either taste or judg- 
ment as a witness to the fact that he was 
most essentially a Frenchman of his own 
time. After all, the eighteen-nineties in 
Paris had their distinctive style, and it 
was that of Lepére. 

Not content with a countless number of 
graver experiments in black and white on 
the wood block, he went further and tried 
his hand at chiaroscuros and color prints, 
cut planks with the knife in the old tradi- 
tional technical manner, and even produced 
prints in the Japanese technique. He 
made drawings to be reproduced by process 
and by other engravers, and he made a 
few lithographs as charming as any part of 
his work. In middle age his attention was 
called to etching by an outburst of Brac- 
quemond’s and according to the story he 
promptly jumped into a sea of acid and as 
immediately emerged from it with his arms 
full of etchings. 

Hitherto his work had been known to 
the bibliophile and the book publisher, but 
with this emergence he came to the notice 
of the collector and dealer in prints who as 
a general rule pay little attention to book 
illustration or even to the woodcut unless 
it be by some famous Renaissance master. 
He promptly took his place among the most 
prominent and best liked of contemporary 
etchers, every year seeing the circle of his 
admirers broaden out until finally they 
were to be found not only in France but in 
England and America. 

In his etchings, possibly because so many 
of them came out as single sheets in which 
the plate line served willy-nilly as a remin- 
der of the boundaries of his picture, he 
gave more attention to composition and to 
the filling of his space than he ever had in 
his woodcuts, where by long habit and 
familiar example he had been accustomed 
to trail his pictures off into the type pages. 
The stiffening that this gave to his scheme 
of picture making was immediately visible 
and his work greatly improved because of 
it, but neither the man nor the hand 
changed in any fundamental respect. He re- 
mained the happy reporter of pleasant days 
in the country, the observant pzéton in the 
streets of Paris and Nantes, the lover of old 


buildings and quaint corners. No other 
modern maker of prints would seem to have 
extracted so much quiet amusement and 
interest from the places where men go, and 
none of them to have recorded a greater 
variety of pleasures. From the Abside of 
Notre Dame to the rookeries of Saint- 
Severin, from the quais ol the Seine at 
Paris to the Harbor at Nantes, he loved 
and was at home with the people, and not 
content with river and city he followed 
them to the dusty country roads winding 
hot and white over the hills and through the 
forests, and saw them in their farm-yards 
and about their country occupations. It 
was journalistic, for it could not have been 
done in any other spirit, this reporting of 
the habitations of men, but it was well 
done and the world is much the richer for 
its having been done. 

The third and youngest of the men whos 
work is shown in the galleries, was the only 
one of the nineteenth-century etchers who 
lived to see his work competed for in all 
the print markets of the world, and to hear 
of prices paid for single impressions from 
his plates that were as high as those paid 
for prints from the hands of the greatest 
of the old masters. Of Legros’ work there 
are two available lists, both in French, and 
neither of them covers more than about 
half his work. Of Lepére’s there is one 
list, incomplete and in French. Of Zorn’s 
etchings catalogues, in 
French, English, German, and Swedish—a 
compliment, so far as known to the writer 
never before paid to any etcher within 
many generations after his death 


there are many 


Unlike Legros and Lepére, who had te 
struggle and wait for skill and reputation 
Zorn was a marked man by the time he had 
completed his thirtieth year, and perhaps 
even, by that time he had done his most 
noteworthy work. He was a kind of Wun 
derkind; a Swedish peasant lad, friends of 
his father sent him to the art school in 
Stockholm in 1875 at the age of fifteen 
srilliant in the schools, he was traveling by 
the time he was twenty-one. He went to 
England, to France, and to Spain 
water colors that 
everywhere. 


doing 
were greatly admired 
In England under the watch 
ful and friendly eye of his anglicized coun- 
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tryman Axel Herman Haig, whose large 
irchitectural etchings were at one time 
o greatly in vogue, he began etching 


His ea 


Wa 


rliest prints were done at at 


he s still fresh from Spain, and at a 


s much under the influence 


the 


also when he Wi 


ater in Paris he saw 


impressionist painters 
ting which 


French 
tyle in his pain 


cus a Ot 


istinctively his own shows unmis- 


takably whence it came 
brilli- 


nN 


remarkablk 
1 their divis 
indefinitely contoured color, 
of his tech- 


His prints with thei 
light and sh; 


{ ] 
LU I¢ 


ance Ol Ane 


Into spots oO! 


are the immediate reflection 

nique with the brush. A hundred years 
earlier Goya had made wash drawings up- 
on the copper, calling to his aid the aqua- 
tint But aside from a few ex- 


process 
pl 
periments by Delacroix and Manet, etching 
had remained distinctly a linear method, 


unless possibly for the so elaboratel\ wiped 


t 


plates produced by Whistler during his 
Venetian period, and it was not until Zorn 
me upon the scene that any one again 


( an etching technique — boldly 
based upon the use of the brush rather than 


of the point. His prints in large measure 


1 be assimilated to the work of painters 


can 
who use opaque water color applied boldly 


to the paper with a dry square brush. It 
was an innovation which carried the world 
before it. He exhibited in Paris in 1889 


and again in 1891, and he was a made man. 

One of the Swedish to 
the World’s Fair held at Chicago in 1893, 
he spent more than a year in this country, 
painting 


representatives 


friendships and 

portraits of many 
tinguished persons. After that he became 
literally a man of the world; for although 
he made his home in Sweden, he was much 
and not infre- 
His latest Swed- 


forming 


man\ 
and etching the dis- 


in England and France 
quently in this country 


ish biographer compares him to Ishmael. 


It is to this uneasy wandering, perhaps, 
that is due the lack of any particularly 
local characteristics in his work—he was 
at home and comfortable in too many 


places for it ever to take on any especial 
local accent. 
Even in his subject matter he was for the 


greater part international, since aside from 


~ 
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a few Swedish genre scenes his work was 
principally confined to portraiture and the 
nude. It 1 
naked female figure th 


is to his etched studies of the 
at he doubtless owes 
much of his esteem among collectors. There 
was a photographic lack of reticence about 
very masculine 


breez\ 


his blue-eyed vision, which, 
and quite ruthless, found 
enjoyment in observing the bathers along 
the shore. At times his boldness of vision 
nto downright insolence and there 


keen, 


passed l 
are even plates which verge perilously upon 
But in spite 

part 
man) 


what 1s known as the vulgar. 
even 1n 


Saw 


tendency, possibly 
because It, 
things which to the world have proved 
full of brilliance and charm. Alone of all 
modern etchers, perhaps better than any 
Rembrandt, 


this 


Ol 


ol his frank eye 


of the older ones excepting 


Zorn rendered the unclad human body. 
There have been better draughtsmen, 
preater composers ol pictures, di eper 


no etcher with that one ex- 
the smooth 
bod, 


thinkers, but 
suggested 


human 


ception has so 
rotundity of the 
through its atmospheric envelope. 

Skilful as the nudes are, it is quite possi- 


as seen 


ble 
that Zorn must look for his more abiding 
Like the nudes they 


that it is to the long series of portraits 


and sober renown. 
are superficial, and unlike them there are 
many more failures in their number, for it 
may as well be admitted it was not always 
that Zorn was successful. Some at best are 
portraits chargés, some frankly are stupid 
performances—the kind of thing to be ex- 
pected of a man whose carelessness often 
led to 
quent effect upon both mind and hand 

but among them there are many most 
brilliant and telling presentations of the 
outward aspect of men in whom the world 


digestive troubles and their conse- 


is likely to be long interested. On occasion, 
as in the portrait known as The Toast, and 
in those of Renan and Marquand, Zorn 
produced prints which inevitably will take 
rank among the most startling and vital 
portraits ever produced on the copper 
and which hold their own without 
thought of the person represented 

Phe difficulty of judging of a performance 


by 


will 


marked such great inequalities, such 


startling brilliance and such leaden dull- 


tN 
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ness, such errors in taste, Is extremely 
difficult, for there is no median line to go 
by. The critic of today if he be wise will 
content himself with pointing out fearlessly 
the extremes between which the pendulum 
swings, leaving any attempt at determina- 
tion of its resting point to be undertaken 
by others. 
bh eam (ro 5 


REARRANGEMENT OF 
STAINED GLASS INCLUDING 
SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


| HE display of works of decorative art 
in museums more difficult 
problems than that of the installation of 


presents few 





ROUNDEI 


FRENCH, XIV CENTURY 


examples of stained glass. The necessity 
for sufficient light in the galleries frequently 
precludes the filling of side-windows with 
colored glass, while the glass itself does not 


show to best advantage 1f much overhead 


light is admitted. There is, however, a 
happy mean whereby light sufficient for 


from 
as to darken 


objects in cases may be admitted 
but so controlled 
the inside surfaces of stained glass shown 
in side-windows. An experiment along 


these lines is seen in the recent installation 


overhead 


of forty-six pieces of stained glass of the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth century in the 


Gold Room (Floor II, Room 32) of the 
Museum 
A strictly chronological arrangement 


has not been possible, due to the varying 
shapes and sizes of the pieces, but in general 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


the earlier glass is in the windows to tl 
right of the entrance, the later glass to the 
left. 

In the first window in the right-hand wall 
Gothic glass of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries from France, Eng- 
land, and Germany has been grouped. It is 
at first characterized by heavy leading 
studied with the 
design, by the employment chiefly of full 
pure color whose general tone is de ep and 
rich, and by a bold use of paint with very 
little gradation tones. Thi 
three roundels in the lower left-hand corner 


carefully in connection 


between its 


show glass painting developing through 
these centuries in three countries—Franc 


Germany, and England. The first and th 





ROUNDEI 
ENGLISH, XV CENTURY) 


last are recent acquisitions by the Museum 
and have not before been 
French example,' a piec 
teenth century, is a 
Ihe whole essential portion 


shown. th 
from the 
from a larger 


lou! 
detail 
composition. 
of the design is marked by the leading and 
the juxtaposed colors, the painted decora- 
tion playing a subsidiary part. The glass is 
of uneven thickness, which gives variety to 
the color values. The second little roundel” 
is an English piece of the fifteenth century 
illustrative of a type 
tirely upon its painted design. 

the whole of the center is the 
Saint John the painted in 
brown on whitish glass, with pointed radia- 
Ihe eagle holds in his bill a 


which depends en- 
Occupying 
Eagle of 


Evangelist 


tions of yellow. 
lAcc. No 21.07.2 
Acc. No 


: diameter 9 inches 


} 


21.87.1; diameter 74 inches 
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scroll bearing the legend: “In Principio 
erat v’bi’”’ (In Principio erat V[ler]bulm], 
St. John [: 1). This circular piece of 
glass was originally in one piece, but has 
been broken and mended. A narrow bor- 


der ol clear blue 


rounds the painted 
j 


Gesign, 


In the next window 


sur- 


in the same wall 
glass principally of 
the sixteenth century 
is shown, transitional 
between Gothic and 
Renaissance. \|- 
though considerabl 
detail of Gothic char- 





acter appears, the 
tendency in the work 
is away from the mo- 
saic idea so marked in 
the earlier glass, the 
leading plays a less 
Important part in the 
design the pieces Ol 
glass are much larger, 
and painting full of 
eradations of light 
and shade emphasizes 
the feeling of a paint- 
ed rather than a mo- 
saic picture. 

acing this window 


is a group of glass of 


the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries 


and one early eigh- 
teenth-century her- 
aldic piece in which 
the mosaic idea has 





Piven away com- 
pletely to that of glass 
Iwo re- 





painting. 
cently purchased 
sashes,’ shown here NETHER 
for the first time, ex- 

hibit this latter quality in an extreme de- 
gree. They are Netherlandish works of the 
early seventeenth century and bear the 
date 1620. The design of the leading and 
that of the painted decoration are entirely 


3Acc. Nos. 21.87.3-4; 42 $in. x 18 fin 





PAINTED CASEMENT SASH 


independent one of the other. The decora- 
tion, light and delicate, is entirely un- 
Gothic in form and is a complete design 
transferred on to the leaded quarrels of the 
sash with little reference to the leads. 
These sashes bear the 
heraldic devices ol 
two ladies of high de- 
gree, Veronica and 
Gertrude, widows or 
daughters respec- 
tively of Johan de 
Huybert and Mat- 
thew Van Ems. 

[he remaining win- 
dow contains a var- 
iety of glass of the 
sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in 
which the use of 
painting overshadows 
the use of leading as 
a medium of the de- 
sign. Many of the 
roundels are simply 
little paintings on 
single lights of glass 
without any leading 
at all. They show a 
variety of colors in 
different tones, natur- 
alistic treatments of 
Biblical subjects, and 
a decorative use of 
heraldry. 

The glass shown in 
this room, together 
with the Gothic and 
Renaissance glass in 
the Morgan Wing 
(Wing F, Rooms 3, 4, 
5, 8) and the fine ex- 
amples of Swiss six- 
teenth-century heral- 











ANDISH, 1620 dic panels in the 


Altman — Collection, 
illustrates the art of stained glass through- 
out Gothic and Renaissance times in Eu- 
rope and affords an interesting comparison 
with the colored windows of Near Eastern 
origin in Galleries E 12, 13, and 14. 

As, Ss hos 
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F( )R | NY AS A ( y )] LE¢ : I ( )R AND kite hen maid who had it attac hed lor years 
RESTORER OF ANCIENT ARMS to her scullery-knife. [| know of a number 
AND ARMOR of swords which Fortuny completed, using 

an old blade and fashioning a new hilt 

Ot R curator of armor was one day in’ You may have some of them in your 
the Real Armeria in Madrid examining Museum labeled as fourteenth or fifteenth 
an Hispano-Moresque sword in company century! 


et me send you, by the wai 
with his friend, Ricardo de Madrazo. The and he bowed gracefully, ‘‘a small gift, a 
authenticity of that particular sword was — sketch by Fortuny in which he designed the 





FIG. 1. SKETCH OF A FIG. 2 SWORD-HILT 


SWORD BY FORTUNY MADE BY FORTUNY 


In question. “Talking of forgeries,” said hilt which he was about to add to a fin 
Madrazo, ‘““have you ever seen any of the — fifteenth-century blade”’ (fig. 1 

objects which it amused my distinguished It is not a curious coincidence that such 
brother-in-law, Mariano Fortuny, to copy a master as Fortuny should have wished 
or to restorer It would interest you to to design hilts of swords or to decorat: 
know how well he did this work and what = splendid armor. He was but following 
delight it gave him to show it to his expert — the footsteps of greater masters; for Durer, 


( 
friends who admired it as genuine and who — Holbein, Leonardo, and Cellini, as every 
were then told that it was made by the — one knows, designed if they did not actuall 
painter himself. In point of fact, his execute arms and armor. Fortuny had 
Hispano-Moresque sword, now in Venice, the added taste for collecting and restor 
is more skilfully executed and more inter- ing. And in these directions he had at 
esting than the one we are looking at. Its hand for expert comparison wonderful at 
ivory hilt is entirely the work of Fortuny, thentic specimens; he could handle and 


4 


and it was given a wonderful patine by a study at all times the panoplies of the 


22 
=) 
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Spi kings in the Armeria of which his 9 Metropolitan Museum of Art had in its 10 
ther-in-law, Federico Madrazo,. was thi collections some of Fortuny’s handiwork in 
director. His archaeological doings in other than paintings, was singularly well fo 
those davs we know from. his correspon directed We have a sword (fig. 2 CX ti 
nd we find that he was seeking hibit of false objects) and a splendid or- pi 
ginal casque, slightly restored (fig. 4) hu 
Fortuny sale-catalogue’ Nos. 9 and 20 bo 
which can be directly linked with him. The ac 
blade of the sword is genuine: the guard ca 
was made and gilded by Fortuny and ts of a fac 
type which could well have accompanied he 
the blade: pommel and hilt are also the we 
work of Fortuny, and we are fortunate in ha 
having a facsimile of a sketch by Fortuny ori 
of both the sword and the pommel (fig. 5) up 
th: 
Sal 
ral 
“ wit 
L- cru 
mo 
FIG. 3. FACSIMILE OF A SKETCH ak 
OF A CASQUE BY FORTUNY ee 
iuthentic material which concerned his in 
own work. [ndeed, his success 1n restoring Pai 
arms 1s due in no little degree to his “ docu- bec 
mentary’ accuracy, and to his persistenc cab 
on 
the 
FIG. 5. FACSIMILE OF A SKETCH wh 
OF A POMMEL BY FORTUNY det 
Fortuny’s sketches of the reverse of the the 
pommel with rosette-shaped border and of saat 
, Our 
the sword are illustrated in Yriarte. The ; 
pommel, one side of which pictures the Judg- — 
ment of Paris, was designed in the manner of whi 
the great Florentine medallist, Giovanni by 
delle Cornioli.4 We exhibit, in fact (Case 19), =i ‘ 
an original pommel of similar design by se 
Cornioli, and there are several other speci- mi 
mens 1n the curator’s collection 0h 
itth 





Ihe second specimen from the Fortuns 
ies Wal 


collection isthe parade casque® (fig. 4) (Case 


FIG. 4. CASQUE FROM NEGROLI lasn 
; : : .de Beaumont. Atelier de Fortuny; oeuvre snes 
eer meee BSS oD posthume; objets d'art. armes, etc i 
, Vente 26avril, 1875. Paris, 1875 per 
In experimenting with various. technical Charles Yriarte. Fortuny. L’Art, 1875, vol in I 
processes, as when he writes for de Beau- 1, pp. 361-372, 385-304 whic 
mont’s recipe for gilding ‘Emile Molinier Les plaquettes. Paris, a or 
Now the fact of the matter is that the 1880, vol. 1, No 134. Robert Forrer. Die tiqu 
) Schwerter und Schwertknaufe der Sammlung 
guess of Ricardo de Madrazo that the , worl 
Karl von Schwerzenbach. Leipzig, 1905, p. 36 
Baron Davillier. Fortuny, sa vie, son ceuvre Guy Francis Laking. A Record of European man 
Sa correspondance Armour and Arms, vol. 4, pp. 142-145 card 
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1O8A), one of the four Negroli specimens 
in our “Hall of the Princes.’ 
found in Seville by Fortuny, who men- 
tions it in a letter dated 1871. The skull- 
piece Is shaped like the upper portion of the 


| his Was 


human head, showing locks of curly hair, 
bound by a chaplet of gilded oak leaves and 
Ihe border of the back of the 
casque has been cut away. In fig. 3 is a 
Fortuny of this 


acorns. 


facsimile of a sketch by 
helmet: it indicates that 
were at one time missing and that Fortuny 
had intended to restore them. 
original pieces turned 


the side-piect S 
However, the 


up subsequently so 
that it was not neces- 
sary to make the resto- 
ration. The side-pieces 
with embossed ears, are 
crudely attached with 
modern hinges. Inthe 
sketch the brow is 
somewhat deeper than 
in the actual specimen 
Part of the 
been cut away and a 


brow has 


cabled border riveted 
on. The gilding is also 


the work of Fortuny, 
who painted gold pow- 
der on and fixed it with 
the aid of a flux 
Careful examination of 
our casque convinces us that its entire 


GOLD 


surface is covered with an original pating 
which would not “tak gold if applied 
by mercury, a process which a sixteenth- 
century artist would have employed. 

We may note, finally, that the middle of 
the nineteenth century was a very active 
period for the armor collector, inspired in no 
litthke degree by the romantic stories of Sit 
Walter and his kind—in fact, the enthus- 
iasm for collecting outrode the legitimate 
market of arms and armor. Hence for- 
Zeries arose on all sides Fortuny writes 
In 1873 that the factory of modern arms 
which he discovered in Rome “continues on 
a grand scale.” And we still find among an- 
tiquaries the productions of this and similar 
workshops. In fact, our curator during 
many 
garding no less than a hundred copyists, 


visits abroad has gathered data re- 





JEWELRY 


CHINESE, T’ 


\ 


specimens of whose work we are now bringing 
together in our armorer’s workshop (Galler 
H 9): as object-lessons they are of great 
for it is only by 
of the genuine and the false that a collection 
‘prool i 5; Vs 43 


value, constant compariso1 


becomes forgery-' 


CHINESE JEWELRY OF THI 
PANG PERIOD 


aT use of the curious plaque illus- 
trated is not very clear; probably it onc 
formed part of a buckle made for tomb us 

[he thin, openwort 
ed sheet of gold laid 
OVeCFr a gold bronze 
plaque is too delicat 
and fragile ever to have 
been intended for wear 
as a buckle or clasp, but 
ornaments, jewelr 
and clothes were mad 
specially for the dead 
They were made ex- 
actly like the piec 
worn in daily life, onl 
not so solid; the sem- 
blance and the inten 
tion took th 
reality 

This buckle, or rather 


half of a buckle, for th 


place Ol 


NG PERIOD 
counterpart is in the 
-umorfopoulos Collection in England, con- 
sists of a polished light bronze plaque over 
which ts laid a thin sheet of gold pierced and 
embossed. The center 1s decorated with 
the conventional design of a bee, the eves 
highly embossed, and is surrounded by 
border in which the berries ar 


fohhag 


represented by turquoises and carnelian 


in cells, of Which a few remain lhe main 
lines of the composition are accentuated b 
strings of tiny gold beads technique of 
decoration often seen on T’ang jewelr 
well as on Roman gold ornaments 

The piece has evidently been found in a 
l’ang tomb or possibly in an earlier one 
where, unfortunately, we do not know. It 
is very charming in design, specially the 
drawing of the central motive, 


half-spread wings, indicated with the fewest 


bee wit! 


possible but most characteristic lines. 
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w addition to our Chinese jewelry 
le ver like the 


lescribed in the BULLETIN ol 


plaque 
January 


round 


ACCESSIONS 


(CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Now that the 


(Christmas season 1s some ol 


approaching 


members may be glad to be reminded 


there are 


Our 
that 


gifts which may 


possibilities in the way ol 
Mu- 
photographic 


be purchased at the 


seum, such as photographs, 


post cards, color prints, small casts, books 


and a Museum calendar. 

[he small photographs, nicely mounted, 
may be bought by the dozen, and serv 
as admirable Christmas cards; larger photo- 
graphs or color prints, framed, make hand- 
some gifts. 

\ subscription to the Bulletin for chil- 
dren may delight some whil 
a subscription to the BULLETIN itself may 
be welcome to those who are not members. 


youngster, 


The Museum has issued a calendar for 
1922, with a design on the face drawn by 
I. M. Cleland, and with twelve half-tone 
pictures of some of the best objects in the 
Museum. It will make an admirable gift 
one that will look well on table or desk, 
and be of fresh interest each month. 
There are several of the publications of 
the Museum, like the American [Silver, 
the Classical Gems, or the Classical Hand- 
excellent gifts 
and bought at 


book, which would make 
All of them may be 


the Information Desk 


seen 


With this 
to members 
art II, on 
This 


AN EGYPTIAN SUPPLEMENT 
issue of the BULLETIN 
supplement, | 


is sent 
and subscribers a ‘ 
the Egyptian Expedition, 1920-1921. 
report, the most voluminous ever printed 
by the Museum, is for sale at the Informa- 
It is divided into four sections: 
Excavations at Lisht, Excavations at 
| hebes, Work of the | ytus Memorial | und, 
and Monasteries of the Wadi ’n Natrtin, and 


fully 


tion Desk.! 


each is very illustrated 


the meeting of the 


held on 


MEMBERSHIP. At 


Board of Trustees October 17 


1Price, 50 cents. 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 





ARI] 


1921, and exhibited, together with the 
preces rer S¢ ribs d before, In Room } Q. 


a, OS ow 


AND NOTES 


1921, the Fellowship in Perpetuity of Henry 
Marquand was transferred to Frederick 
Marquand and the 


persons, having qualified for membership 


Godwin; following 


in their respective classes, were elected 


PERPEDUITY 


1S BENJAMIN 


FELLOW IN 


WILLIAM EVAR 


Lib I 


ROBERT STERLING CLARK 
CHARLES A. FOWLER 
Cs EORGI ] (JOULD 


FELLOWS FOR 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 


Mrs. WittiamM C. Peyton 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Mrs. THomas W 
\mos L. BEATY 
CHARLES Morton BELLAK 
JOHN EBENEZER BLEEKMAN 


BAKEWELI 


Miss EvizaspetH D. Bowren 
ALBERT BUCHMAN 
Mrs. Henry W. J. BUCKNA 
Mrs. A. P. L. Dutt 
CHARLES R. MILLER 
Henry B. NEwHatt 
EUGENE SOLOMON 


HARRY SWAN 


Six hundred and sixty-five persons were 
elected Annual Members. 


The 
Museum 


number of 
from January 1 


IQ2I, 7 


\TTENDANCI 
the 
through October 15, 
as against 720,923 during the same period 
in 1920, which was itself a greater number 
than during any 
January 1 to October 15. The attendance 
on Columbus Day, 7,820, was the largest 
in the history of the Museum on_ this 
particular holiday. 


persons 
visiting 
Was 804,40 


of visitors previous 


Stupy-Hours FoR MemBers. The pro- 
gram of the new series of Study-Hours for 
Members, held on Saturday mornings at 
Room C, under the 


10 o'clock in Class 


928 
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conduct of Grace Cornell of Teachers Col- 


lege, will be as follows: 


Nov. 5 Design in the Home by Grac« 
Cornell. 

Nov. 19 Homes of the Past by Bs Monroe 
Hewlett. 

Dec. 3 Homes of the Present by Mrs. 
Frederick Lee Ackerman. 

Mar. 25 Color in Dress by Grace Cornell. 
Apr. 8 Dress of Other Times by Mrs. 
lheodora F. Pope. 

\pr. 22 Dress of Our Own Time by Harry 


Collins. 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


lhe teapot is 113 inches in length 
height. 


[he 


[he jointures of the side and 


length 
65 inches in 
octahedral. 

front 
a palmette, and in a ducal mantle on the 


spout also 1s 


faces are reinforced at the base with 
obverse face in flowing cipher are the ini- 
tials of the original owner, Aanatje Lansing. 
It has the original ebony handle which 
is reinforced with silver rivets and a silver 
The tray marked and 
It is exhibited with the other 


brace is similarly 
engraved. 
pieces of Judge Clearwater’s collection in 


Gallery 22 





TEAPOT 


SILVER BY JERONIMUS ALSTYNE.  Re- 
cent additions to Judge Clearwater’s 
collection of American Colonial silver, lent 
to the Museum, are a teapot and tray mad 
by Jeronimus Alstyne, who was admitted as 
a freeman of the City of New York, and ap- 
pears in the Directory of 1787 as a gold- 
and silversmith. He member of 
the Knickerbocker family of Van Alstyne, 
which coming from Holland settled in the 
neighborhood of Kinderhook in Columbia 
County. Members of it migrated to Albany 
and to New York. In common with many 
of the Knickerbockers of intense American 
patriotic sentiment, he dropped the prefix 
“Van” from his name at about the close of 
the War of the Revolution, and therefore 
his silver bears the mark J. alstyne, in a 
shaped rectangle. The teapot and tray 
both are octahedral in form (an 
the parallel faces of which are of unequal 


Was a 


octagon 


AND 
BY IERONIMUS 


TRAY 
ALSTYNI 


METALW 


answer 


\MERICAN AND FIXED 
DECORATIONS. — In to frequent 
special exhibition of early 


ORK 


requests, the 
American metalwork and fixed decorations, 
which has been shown in Gallery H 22A 
during the summer, will be continued at 
least until the end of the year. The material 
here shown has proved of particular interest 
and usefulness to architects and decorators, 
and it is hoped that a continuation of its 
exhibition may many who were 
unable to visit it during the summer to 
study it within the next few months. ‘The 
courtesy of the lenders in permitting an 
extension of the duration of their loans 


is very much appreciated. 


enable 


ORDER OF THE CIN 


Gallery 


INSIGNIA OF THI 
CINNATI—A Loan. In 
A 22 may be seen one of the original insignia 


of the lent by 


RECENT 


Order of the Cincinnati, 
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lescrip ( union of France and 
\mer 

lhe principal figure Cincinnatus, thre 

presenting him with a sword and 

r military ensigns; on a field in th 

round, his wife standing at the door 

their cottage; near it a plough and 

ruments of husbandry. Round the 

wh Omn Reliquit Servare Rem- 


am On the reverse, sun rising; 





with oper tes, and vessels entering 
ne crowning Cincinnatus 
\ ribed, ‘Virtutis Praem 
Below, hands joined, supporting 

( t motto, ‘Esto Perpetu 
\ vi » tas Cincinnatorum 

I | ‘Dp 78 

rectit »see one of these littl 
( badges stork interest made 
rance for American use, the colored 
ribbon symbolizing a union more than 
\ pert \ oO L’En t design 


Cur r ol Class \r st summer had 

Op] yf sy sIx weeks 

It Wes visiting e Gre 
np Ne Selinus nd Girgenti 

nd wot rT) ‘ 1) n s\ Cus 

Cr nd Palermo 1 then uthern [tal 
A nd Ron S new excavation sites 
ol nd studyin t 1 I ims The rest 
her s vas p din France and 
in wher was able to attend 
e meet Ol il Association 

aN {in Caml the end of Jul 

Miss A Miuseum Instructor, has 


1D) Just returned from representing the Mu- 
scum at the Congres d’Histoire de l’Art, 


1in Paris from September 26 to October 
I 5 \n account of this important meeting 
lo will be writter rr the December issue of 
en B LLt 
T 


ers of the Museum’s Egvptian Expedition 


ire now on their Wal bacl Lo | eV pl 


preparatory to undertaking the programs 
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of excavation laid down for the coming 
winter. 

\. C. Mace, who will be in charge of the 
excavations in the pyramid-field of Lisht, 
has been spending the summer in England 
and has now started for Cairo via Trieste 
and Alexandnia. 

Walter Hauser and Lindsley F. Hall, who 
are the survevors and draughtsmen of the 
I: xpedition, sailed from New York Septem- 
ber 30 for the Mediterranean and Egypt. 

H. E. Winlock, who will be in charge of 
the excavations at 
New York October 22, 
A. B. 


Thebes, sailed from 


accompanied by his 
Nixon, a member of 


family and by 


the E xpedit ion 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ARI 


Norman de Garis Davies, who, together 
with Mrs. 
Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Fund in 


the recording and copying of the painted 


Davies, is engaged under the 


tombs at Thebes, recently left England 
for Egypt via Trieste 

Henry Burton, a member of the Mu- 
seum’s staff at Thebes, after spending 
the summer mostly in Italy, sailed from 
Brindisi for Egypt on October 22. 

he Expedition’s program for the com- 


ing season is a very full one and we may 
corresponding interest 
he to 


Egyptian collections which the vations 
I 


hope for results ol 


and importance in the additions our 


eCX¢ 


are expec ted to vield. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 1921 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 
ANTIQUITIES—EGyPTIAN *String of granulated gold beads, XVIII 
dyn Gift of Miss Lily Pla 
ANTIQUITIES—-CLASSICAL TAthenian alabastron, V cent. B. ¢ Gift of Miss Gisela M 
Aichter 
\RMS AND ARMOR Belt clasp, Turkish, XVII cent Gift of Oscar Gunl 
Wing H, Room 5 
Wing H, Room 9 Anvil, Italian, XVI cent.; armorer’s vis« 
North Italian, XVII cent Gift of Mrs. Ambrose Mor 
CERAMICS r ling vase, Sung dyn. (g60-1280); sauce 
dish, Sung or Yuan dyn. (960-1368 
Chinese Purct 
Crocks, WATCHES, ET Gold watch, French, \VIII cent Beques Ma He 
SOT ) r 
M ANUS¢ RIPTS *Book, Wearing of \rmor Japanese Py nase 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, E1¢ ‘Medallion, bronze, commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
the Wisconsin Academy, by Leonard 
Crunelles Gilt hy ns \ 
Le I 
METALWORK Bronze mirrors (2), Chinese, [|’ang dyn 
O158—-900 P t 
PAINTINGS *Triptych, School of Hans Memling 
1430-1494; Virgin and Child, by Quentin 
Massys, 1460-1530—Flemish; tempera 
painting, Virgin and Child, Umbrian 
School. late XV or early XVI cent 
Artist and his Wife, by Gabriel Metsu 
Dutch, 1630 1007 Italian Court 
vard, by Alexandre Gabriel Decamps 
1805-1860; Sphinx and Oedipus, by 
Gustave Moreau, dated 1864—Frenct Bequest of W n H.H 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
fRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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ANTIQUITIE ( 


Chird Classical Room 


(LERAMI 


MrTrALWORK 


PAINTIN¢ 


*Not vet placed Or 


Accessions Room 


iRecent 


OF THE METROPOLITAN 


*Prints (13), Japanese 


| 


MUSEUM OI 


*Plaster cast of a bronze statuette of the 


Late Minoan period (about 1500 B. ¢ 


I 


Blouses (3), child’s shirt, apron 


sleeve, and fragment of sleeve top 
Hungarian, XIX cent 
towel, and woven tree loom fabric, Rou 
manian, XIX cent and cap 
Croatian, XIX (?) cent.; wedding sash 
Serbian, XIX cent 

fVirgin’s cloak and part of embroidere: 
robe, Spanish XVII cent quilt d 

XVIII cent.; embroidered cap 

German (Regensburg), XVIII cent 

embroidered kerchief, North Germar 


late XVIII cent 





> bands (2 


Ves 


SWISS, 


tNeedlepoint laces (2), Spanish, 1600 
XVII cent piece of 
XVI cent.; cap, German (Reg 

XVIII cent 


: 
eariy 
Italian 


ensdurg peasants cap 





Dutch or Belgian, XIX cent.; peasant 
caps (3), Brittany, XIX cent.; peasant 
cap, Normandy, XIX cent.; peasant 
apron, French, XIX cent 

*Lace cap, English, XIX cent 

*Strip of lace, French , XIX cent 
Embroidered cover with drawnwork edge, 
PI ie Islands, early XIX cent. 

Black-figured krater, Athenian, VI cen 
B. ( 

“Pieces (21) of porcelain and glazed pot 
tery, Chinese, Han to Ch’ing dyn 

*Book of jade leaves, Ming dyn. (1368 
1644); two jade libation cups and Jade 


> 

statuette, Monju on the Lion, Ch’ien 

lung period—Chines«e 
} 


scart, 


blouse, woven 


1 


reticello, 


S 


iBrass jamb hooks (2), American, early 


XIX cent 


*Paintings (3), Corean, XV cent.; paint 
ings (16), Sung dyn. (g60-1280); paint 
ing by Chow Meng fu, Ytian dyn. (1280 
1368); paintings (4), Ming dyn. (1368 
1044 Chinese 


Exhibition 


(I loor | 


Room 6 


ARI 


SOURCI 


Bequest ol Mrs Hele n | 
Bullard, in memory of 
Harold C. Bullard 


Bequest of Mrs. Helen | 
Bullard, in memory «< 
Laura Curtiss Bullard 





Purchase 


Purchase 


| 
Purchast 
Gilt ol Miss Mar ret [aye 
Or Johnstone 
' 
Gilt ol Miss Margaret | iy 
lor Johnstone ’ 


Gift of Mrs. Burrell Hyde 


Gift of W.C. Paul 


Gilt of Mrs William II 


Bliss 
Lent by Albert Gallatin 


Lent by Owen Roberts 


Lent by Owen Roberts 


Lent by W. Gedney Beatty 


Lent by Owen Roberts 





CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER 4 DECEMBER II, IQ2I 


November 5 Designin the Home (Study-Hours for Members) Grace Cornell 10:00 A. M, 
5 Composition in Garden Design: XIV-XVII 
Century Bremer W. Pond, 
Harvard University 4:00 Pp. M 
6 The Vatican Gallery Edith R. Abbot 4:00 P.M 
12 Composition in Garden Design: XVIII-XX 
Century Bremer W, Pond 4:00 P.M 
13 Designing and Making Furniture (Arthur Gil- 
lender Lecture Karl Schmieg 3:00 P. M. 
13 |The Louvre Eliza |. Newkirk, 
Wellesley College 4:00 P.M 
19 Homes of the Past (Study-Hours for Members |}. Monroe Hewlett 10:00 A. M 
19 Flemish Tapestries (Lecture for the Deaf and 
Deafened) Jane B. Walker 3:00 P. M 
ig The Beginnings of Byzantine Art Charles R. Morey, 
Princeton University 4:00 P. M 
20 EI Greco lhe Rev. Henry Russell 
lalbot, Washington 
Cathedral 4:00 P.M 
26 The Climax of Byzantine Art Charles R. Morey 4:00 P. M. 
27. Designing and Making Textiles (Arthur Gillen- 
der Lecture) Richard S. Cox, Penn- 


sylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial 


Art 3:00 P. M 
27. Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel Edith R. Abbot 4:00 P. M 
December 3 Homes of the Present (Study-Hours for Mem- 
bers Mrs. Frederick Lee Ack 
erman 10:00 A. M 
; Mediaeval Sculpture and the Pilgrimage to 
Compostella \. Kingsley Porter 
Harvard University 4:00 P. M 
4 Ingres Royal Cortissoz 4:00 P.M 
10 French and Italian Tapestries (Lecture for th 
Deaf and Deafened) Jane B. Walker 3:00 P. M 
10 Romanesque Art in Apulia \. Kingsley Porter 4:00 P. M 
11 Some Sources of Design Walter Sargent, 
University of Chicago 4:00 P. M 


Gallery Talks for Adults, by Elise P. Carey, each Sunday, beginning November 6, at 3 Pp. M.; eacl 
Saturday, beginning November 5, at 2 Pp. M 

Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, each Sunday afternoon, at 2 and 3 P. M., for 
Children of Members each Saturday morning, beginning November 5, at 10:30 A. M 

Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesda eacl 
Miss Chandler at 3:30 Pp. M.; Talks for Classes in High Schools, each Monday by Alice |. Coseo a 
4. P. M.; Talks and Demonstrations for Classes in the New York Training School for Teachers, Wed 
nesdays at 3 p. M. by Ethelwyn C. Bradish, Art Director in the Lincoln School of Teachers Collegs 
Talks for Students and Instructors in the Vocational School for Boys, each Wednesday by members 
of the Museum staff at 3 P.M 

Private Schools, talks for pupils, by Edith R. Abbot, on Tuesdays, November 15 and 29, at 2.30 
P. M 





+ ! 


Study-Hours on Practical Subjects, by Grace Cornell—For Practical Workers, each Sunday 
through December 4, at 3:00 Pp. M.; for Salespeople, Friday, November 4, at 9:00 A. M.; for Manufac 
turers and Designers, each Friday, beginning November 11 and ending December 2, at 10:00 A. M 


r 
I 
| 
hy 
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7 N $2 lhe | N opy of the Ann Re- 
nor 
‘ \ st I 00 p ished for genera 
Secretarv of The Metro! nM m of Art listr tiOl pon request at the Museum 
Fifth Avenu nd | ‘ ! N lt ldition to the privileges to which a 


York, N. ¥ Pr ; members are entitled, Contributing, 
Subscription pr I I Sustaining, Fellowship Members have, upon re- 





} t 

opies twenty cent Coy for ! had quest, double the number of tickets to the Mu 
the Fifth A ( { \\ I seum accorded to Annual Members; their families 
ire included in the invitation to any general re 
OFFICERS AND TE |. } ()} HI ceptio nd whenever their subscr ptions in the 
\ | | ' ‘ unt to 81.000 they | be entitled 
Ropert W. ve | Pr to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become 
Evinv Root First \ 1 members of the Corporation For further 

HEN > } I dress tl secretary 











ne \i ( n! 1 dauv trom 10 A.M. to § 
| May I ) 1 I from 1 1 » O P.M Saturday 
| E 4 { I ( ‘ 
Al j ; ; 
| P 1) | () Mor br \ ) eo 
> r Ty val 
| \) \ ‘ , 1) N 25 ct ( I ) excel 5 id 
r r np y ry wkels 
D. A I C. Jon ( ler seven years of age re not 
( I i | { ] r ess a ymmpanied by an idult 
G B {EN } \\ , VMiemb ers ar imitted on pay days on pres- 
DANIEL Ci FREN |. P.M N f their tickets. Persons holding 
a | W. Uy 4 ( () N rs omplimen rv tick < re ¢ ito 
R. T. Haines H SAM We is nce on a pay 
Epwarp S. HarKN eae. os | 
hag EXPERT GUIDANCI 
ARTI ( 5 ( i) \ N ‘ ' ’ 
S desi Spt direction or SSIST 
HI | e¢ s of the Museum may 
Direct S 1 } R ces of members of the staff on 
ire or 2 " \ 
he Secre r\ An appointmen 
Assistant DD ( | F 
prefer v be made mn 
Curator of ¢ \» } " Scr . 
P er s free to members 1 to chers 
( rator ol I 
1 hools of \\ r 
Curator of | Dp \r \ Mi t > : Nt y ! 
: ) r their idat 
Curator of Decor 1 
} harge ‘ lol r n hour 1 
(_urator of At | 1); N i 
( rator of Far I t \S. ( ik . ) ' 
) I D ex f ir inl yher 
Curator of Pris \ iM nc | p ex i ‘ 





Sup’t of the | Con H I rooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 

\ssociat lust rn slides, and Museum collections, see special 
Arts R PY 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo 

MEMBERSHII ray 1 the Museum should be addressed to 

BENEFACT wl yntribute or de $50,000 the Secretar No permits are necessary for 

FELLOWS IN | I 5,000 1 for king snapshots with hand 

FELLOWS I L mtribut 1,000 cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 

CONTRI ING MEM vho pay Saturday aft unda ind legal hol 

nually 25 For tur e special leaflet 








nually On 
3 «a Ca ( published by the Museum and 
STA NG Meme ho pay ant 25 : 
‘ * | ) ‘ of a obiects belonging to the 
\NN ‘wi \\ v hy ! \ 10 \ | 1 
Miuseun ire on sale at the Fifth Avenue en- 
) ‘ , trance and at the head of the main staircase 
Privi Ml or nbetr I tled to tt : : 
wing pr Lists wil] be sent on application. Orders by mall 
ehcp hers . Lar mav | {dressed to the Secretary 
\ ticket admitting the member and his family 
ind non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Friday RESTAURANT 
len complimentary tickets t ch of \ restaurant located in the basement on the 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday north side of the main building its open from 


or Friday 12 M. toa half hour before closing time 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1920-1921 


NOTE 


Wi TH the past season of 1920-21 the 
Museum’s Expedition in Egypt rounded 
out fifteen consecutive years of work and, 
as if to underscore the event, it had the 
good fortune to achieve results of striking 
interest. The season was also a noteworthy 
one in the history of the Expedition through 
the visit to Egypt of Dr. Edward Robin- 
son, the Director of the Museum, and Mrs. 
Robinson. In their visits to the excava- 
tions at Lisht and Thebes they were en- 
abled to follow the methods and progress 
of the Expedition’s work as a whole, and it 
was by good fortune again that while they 
were spending the month of January in the 
Thebes the 
two 


Expedition’s headquarters at 
unusually interesting discovery of 
roval tombs took place as described in the 
accompanying report of the work on that 
Site 

The program to be covered by the Ex- 
pedition in its activities of the year was a 
broad one, as may be seen from the scope 
of the accompanying reports, and although 
plans were laid with certain hopeful possi- 
bilities in mind, it proved no exception to 
the rule in such fields of work that some 
of these proved disappointing in their out- 
come while others were successful beyond 
anv usual degree of expectation. 

Thus it happened that in resuming the 
excavationofthe Pyramid of Amenemhat I, 
at Lisht, which had been interrupted during 
the period of the war, our work of previous 
vears had completed the clearing of three 
of the four sides of the monument. As 
the excavation of the debris piled about 
the base of the pyramid had gone on 
in earlier years, the hopeful fact had al- 
ways been before us that the exposure of 
each side in turn would somewhere bring 
to light the burial-shafts of the princesses 


which must lie within the pyramid-en- 
closure. With the last remaining side, the 
western one, as the site of the past season’s 
work, there was the practical certainty of 
the recovery of these shafts as a definite 
result of the year, and the contingent 
possibility that if these had escaped the 
well-nigh invariable plundering which 
tombs of so valuable a character suffered 
during antiquity, a Dahshur or 
Lahun treasure might be the reward. That 
but empty—'s an 


second 


the shafts were found 
experience met with too commonly in Egypt 
tian field-work to dampen the ardor of 
veteran workers, when the total results of 
excavation on so important a site as Lisht 
prove an ample offset—as was again the 
case the past season In the recovery of the 
many facts and objects of first importance 
described in the accompanying report 

The excavations on the Museum’s con- 
cession at Thebes during the past season, 
while yielding a negative result in respect 
to certain possibilities on the 
XI dynasty tombs and on the platform of 
a mortuary-temple begun by one of the 
Mentuhoteps, furnished a brillant ending 
to the season’s work in another direction 
tomb- 


cemetery ol 


through the recovery of two royal 
chambers in the previously excavated tem- 
ple of Mentuhotep II-III at Deir el Bahri 
Aside from the 
highest archaeological importance: 


recovery of facts of the 
the great 
Cin 
+ | 


Outside 


sarcophagus found in one of these, 
bellished with sculptured scenes 
and brilliantly painted scenes within, must 
rank as one of the finest outstanding ex- 
amples of the art of its period. 

In the continuation of the work of the 
Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Fund, 
devoted to the copying and publication of 
the painted tombs at Thebes, many valu- 
able records were gained during the past 
season through copies and photographs of 
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idditional tombs At the same time tl 
second and third volumes to be published 


under the Memorial Fund have’ been 


brought to the final stages in th r printing, 
While 1 preparatior or the ] Ss two 
further volumes isnowneat omplished 

| | p Ss S I S Si S ye om- 


pletion b he | lit S yf 
the Monasteries of the Wady ’n Natritin and 
their history, upon which reports have 
been made in previous vears, and it is to 
be hoped that the valuable results obtained, 


Museum t unnaturally has found itself 


in a position of difficulty in maintaining its 


10 


organization and programs under the ex- 
isting costs of the various sides of the work. 
With a limited increase in the annual ap- 
propriations for the work which the Trus- 
tees of the Museum tound it possible to 
make, a very considerable sum necessary 1n 
addition for the work of the past season was 
generously contributed by Edward S. Hark- 
ness, whose liberal contributions to the 
excavations of earlier vears have been 





FIG. I. A HOUSE BUILT A¢ 


A STAIRWAY LEADING 


which are now ready for publication, may 
soon be on the press. 

An event of very considerable importance 
in connection with this study of the mon- 
asteries was the recovery by the Expedition, 
in one of the storerooms of the Mon- 
astery of Macarius, of a large number of 
scattered leaves and fragments of ancient 
manuscripts, mostly Coptic and Arabic, 
some of which prove to belong to manu- 
scripts now in various libraries in Europe 
to which they had found their way in the 
early part of the last century. The pub- 
lication of these is looked forward to in the 
near future in the new series of “Papers” 
recently established by the Museum. 

Under the present-day conditions in the 
world, the Egyptian Expedition of the 


sAINST THE PYRAMID WITH 
TO AN UPPER LEVEI 


frequently recorded. In the plans for the 
work of the coming winter of 1921-2 

which will have begun by the time this 
report) appears in print, circumstances 


> 


have rendered it necessary that in order to 
ensure the fullest possible benefit to the 
Museum in the upbuilding of its Egyptian 
collections a more comprehensive program 
should be adopted than it has ever previ- 
ously undertaken. In meeting the addi- 
tional costs of this over any preceding year 
Mr. Harkness has generously increased his 
support to cover certain of the new un- 
dertakings and it is hoped that the season’s 
fuller program may be successfully carried 
through without serious curtailment on 
other sides. 


A. M. LYTHGOI 


I. EXCAVATIONS AT 


THE excavation of the pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, resumed this season after an 
interval of six years, presents an extraor- 
dinary tangle of archaeological problems, 
and in view of the fact that so much time 
has elapsed since the last report was pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN, It would perhaps 
be well to take stock of these problems 
a detailed account of 
the present vear’s work. 


before going on to 


LISH] 


early occupation was not a long one, and 
with its abandonment the site became real 
desert once more, barren even from the 
archaeologist’s point of view, and so it re- 
mained tor some fifteen hundred years. 

Not until 2000 B. C. does the history of 
the site really begin. Then it was that 
I, shifting his capital from 
yet undiscovered 


mouth of the Fayum, the better 


Amenemhat 
Thebes to some point as 
near 


the 
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GROUP Of! 
SIDE OF 
The 


story 


of the site, briefly, is this. In 





3500 B. C., or thereabouts, the ground now 
covered b Amener pyramid and 
temple Was occupied by a villa re or settle- 
ment of semi-nomadic predyn ( 
people. No trace of th ual lage re- 


mains, but the pottery and fragments of 
find 


les are clear proof of its exists 


stone vases that wi 
antiquit nce. 
The cemetery in which its inhabitants were 
buried is still to seek: it hes in all probabil- 
ity cultivated, for there 
is evidence that in this particular spot the 
cultivable area has made considerable in- 
roads upon the old line of desert edge. This 


under ground now 


HOUSES BUILT AGAINS 
THE PYRAMID 
to control the north | | 
a red kin mn rf 1 ft | I 
sp 1< t ) | b t | 
Ol ( t ( I ( I ] ] 
Was ) I | 1 Ve | } r 
Tects pre I | 
to ¢ tion { 
] | 
rem to him « 
! 1, and wv I t the f 
b block to the m« rm ex tor ¢ 
n th pe lerable me 
fication « tl origin plat Phe { 
chosen was not a good one from the build- 
ers point ot view for I sloped rap i], 
away both eastward 1d southwards \s 
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far as the pyramid was concerned, the temple which seem at variance with both. 
leveling question was solved without much [he foundation courses of its walls, for 
difficulty by cutting away on the high sides instance, are composed largely of reused 
ind buildin ) low ones; but for blocks, many of which bear the cartouches 
the temple and vay, Wi idto be of Amenemhat himself. Amenemhat may 
constructed on the east sk where the have used blocks intended for another 
gradient was steepest, the problem would building which for some reason were 
have been much more acute, involving in scrapped, but it Is curious nevertheless. 
places foundation chambers at least ten Still more curious is the fact that when we 
feet deep. We say ““would have” advisedly, — excavated the temple we found that Amen- 
for the work was never brought to comple-  emhat’s granite altar had been carefully 
tion, the idea of a temple on the same removed without the limits of the temple 
level as the pyramid being abandoned at — proper and placed in the narrow corridor 





yl tte & 


GROUP 
VILLAG 


construction in 
favor of asmaller one on a much lower level. 

Che responsibility for this change of plan 
we cannot fix with certainty. 


some period during the 


It is possible, 
of course, that Amenemhat himself, feeling 
his end approaching, and dreading the idea 
of death with a tomb still uncompleted, 
instructed his architects to hurry on the 
work at all costs; or again, and this perhaps 
is more likely, it may be that he died while 


the work was still in its early stages, and 
that his son and successor let filial piety go 
by the board in his anxiety to make a 
start on his own monument. Which, if 


either, of these theories is the correct one 
we have not 
to determine. 
points in 


at present sufficient evidence 
Indeed, there are puzzling 
connection with this low-level 


OF 


FE 


HOUSEHOLD 
PERIOD 


GODS 


between the north temple wall and the 
brick enclosure wall, in front of a painfully 
inadequate false door of limestone; whereas 
the big granite false door, which to all ap- 
pearance was made to be used in connection 
h the altar, was found in front of the 
entrance to the pyramid, on the north side. 
One is tempted to believe sometimes that 


wit 


the pyramid and temple were usurped by 
some later king, and it is very tantalizing 
that the presence of subterranean water 
has so far prevented us from getting into 
the burial chamber, where we might hope 
to find something conclusive in the way 
of evidence. At present we have nothing 
but theory to go upon, and though we have 
argued the matter at great length and in 
ever-increasing circles among ourselves and 
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with visiting archaeologists 
only one conclusion that any two of us 
have ever managed to agree upon, and that 
is that the third man’s theory 1s wrong 

In addition to this main problem of the 
number 
complications. intro- 
fact that Amenemhat, in the 


own monument, had 


reconstructed temple there are a 
ol minor One Is 
duced by the 
construction of his 
laid heavy toll on those of his predecessors, 
the core of the pyramid being largely com- 
posed of inscribed temple and tomb blocks 
of the Qld Kingdom, stolen presumably 


there IS SO Tar 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


temple of Amenemhat, reused as founda- 
tion blocks for the temple; (3) actual tem- 
ple relief; (4) temple relief copied from Old 
Kingdom models. 

fo return to the the 
Amenemhat died and was buried, and his 
successor, Senusert I, after building him- 
self a larger and more magnificent memorial 
about a mile and a half to southward, in due 
course followed him. Round the’ two 
pyramids sprang up the tomb-superstruc- 
tures of the courtiers and officials, each as 
near to the royal monument as its owner 


history of site. 





Pe. <2, FOUNDATION 


DI 


CORNER OF 


from either Dahshur or Sakkara. These 
early pieces of relief, thrown out of position 
at the time of the destruction of the pyra- 
mid, are found scattered over the whole 
Cases ¢k- 


from the 


eround, and they are in some 
tremely difficult to distinguish 
later relief which really belongs to the site. 
This will be readily understood when we ex- 
plain that it was Amenemhat’s fad, when 
making his own temple relief, deliberately 
to revert to the style of his ancestors, and 
that in some cases he made actual line 
for line copies of existing Old Kingdom 
models. We have thus, inextricably mixed 
and hard to distinguish, the following four 
groups of relief to deal with:(1) Old King- 
the construction of 
from the earlier 


dom relief, reused in 


the pyramid; (2) relief 


POSIT AT SOUTHWEST 


PYRAMID 


dared, and in as commanding a position 
as he could compass: round them again 
were grouped the graves of their families, 
their servants, and their descendants, in- 
creasing and ever multiplying as one gene- 
ration succeeded another, till by the end 
of the XI] dynasty the ground within a 
large radius of either pyramid was literally 
honeycombed with burial pits. Next came 
the fall of the dynasty and the ascendancy 
of a people to whom the name and prestige 
of the Amenemhats and Senuserts counted 
as nothing. Straightway plundering be- 
in. By the XIV dynasty at latest, any 
pretense of guarding the necropolis was 
abandoned, and the site definitely 
given over to the tender mercies of the tomb 


With poetic 


o 
Was 


quarrier. 


robber and _ the 
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justice the pyramid of Amenemhat, itself 


stolen bl Te ks, 


Systemati- 


constructed so largely of 
seems to have suffered most. 
cally and thoroughly the destrovers set to 
work, carrying away its stones for building 
or burning them up for lime—to such pur- 
that within two or three hundred 
years of the king’s death it had lost all 
semblance of pyramidal form, and been 
reduced to a mere shapeless mound of 
crumbling stone. \ sprang up 


pe se 


village 





< } 
ee 
FIG 1O FOUNDATION DEPOSII 
CLEARED 


among the ruins. Possibly a 


of quarriers’ huts to begin with, this village 


mere group 


grew to a considerable town, spreading over 
the whole of the northern end of the site, 
overlying and cutting into the earlier 
buildings, and even encroaching terrace- 
wise on the slopes of the ruined 
itself. Poor folk for the most part its in- 
habitants seem to have been, cultivating 
their little patches of ground, fishing a 
little, spinning and weaving a little, glass- 
and bead-making a little, and in their spare 
time burrowing for treasure in the burial- 
pits that underlaid their houses. In no 
essential did their lives differ from those of 
their descendants in the modern 
and, like the latter, they probably paid 


pyramid 


village, 


| 


EXPEDITION 


1Q20-2 1 
but small heed to the affairs of the outside 
world. Thothmes an 
might carry war into the far parts of the 


his successor kings 


earth and found and throw away an em- 
pire—what did they carer Akhnat6on 
might change the state religion and decree 


a new heaven and 


that to them and their little village godsr 


a new earth—what was 


There is nothing in this world quite so 
conservative as an up-country Egyptian 


village, and there are many still existing 





BRICK FOUNDATION 


SHOWING PLAQUI 


FROM 


FIG. If. 


DEPOSIT, WITHIN 


days of the first 


difficult, 


that were founded in thi 
pvramid-builders. It 1s 
to see why such a village ev 


indeed 
r should come 


reason this one did, 


to an end. For some 

after about a thousand vears of activity, and 
with its disappearance the archaeological 
history of the northern end of the site comes 
to anend There were later cemeteries in 
the southern end, in the neighborhood of 


Senusert’s pyramid, but they do not concern 


us here. In any case it 1s quite time to turn 


to the results of the present vear’ 


In the excavations of former years, 
notes of which have already been pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN,! we had cleared thi 

April, July, and October, 1907; May Oc- 
tober, 1908: July, 1900: and Ox ber, 1914 
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whole « temple area on the east side point of view, in that they delayed us from 
of the pyramid, had d bare msider- getting right down to the primary object 
ible par he northern e ofthe pyra- of our search, they did furnish the work 
mid d ted the greater part o with that peculiar note of human interest 
one season to cen ry ground to thi which tombs, however rich and exciting, 
sout! t I n objective was = must inevitably lack. In figure 2 we have 
the westert n wi we had reason to group of village houses, built, as the 
photograph shows, right up against the 

side of the ruined pyramid. Figure 1 gives 

view of a single house, the one in the 

foreground of the large photograph, seen 

from the entrance. This particular house 

has a stairway at the side of it, leading 

either to an upper story or to another 

house on a higher level of the pyramid 

slope. Nothing intrinsically valuable was 


FIG. 12. BLUE PASTE LIOD 
believe that the tombs of the king’s famil 
might be situated. On this side of the 
pyramid the dumping problem is more 


acute than usual, for the ground 1s almost a 


level plateau. However, by taking advan- 
} 





tage of a slight dip, and making a series of 
FIG. 13. SERPENTINE STATUETTE 
T’s at the end of the dump, we succeeded in 


keeping it within manageable proportions. 
In the earliest stage of the work, the laying 
of the railway, only a handful of men could 
be used, but later on, when the line was in 
full running order, upwards of three hundred 
men and boys were steadily employed. Here 
as everywhere else on this end of the site, 


we had only to scratch the ground to come 
on house-walls of the later village, and 
though they were a nuisance trom one 


found in any of these houses, but the leav- 


ings and losings of a village, even a poor one 


a veritable mine 


such as this, are of infor- 
mation when we come to try to work out 
the details of the daily life of its inhabit- 
ants, and we collected an enormous 


erial, 


amount of miscellaneous mat See, 


for example, figure 4, 


a number of copper too 


in which are grouped 


Is and other obje cts 
nails, tweezers, fishhooks and harpoons, 


ds 


figure 5, a 


1] 
needies, 


and 
AX -head, 


lance- rasps, 


Ctc; anc group 
S of all 


profusion, 


arrow-hea 


iement 


| 
wooden combs. FI 
were there 


ol 
Varieties in 
and, among other classes of material, we 
lay mention spindles, loom-weights, weav- 


looms, net- 


n 
ing implements and parts of 
ll-caps, plumb-bobs, weights, 
parts of 


and sieves. 


sinkers, dri 


flint-hammers, 
lamps, wooden mallets, bas 


corn-grinders, 
kets, 
Occasionally a more unusual object would 
turn up. 
for instance, there was an enormous lump 
in diameter, 
W 


Beneath the floor of one house, 


{ 


Ol inches 


the 


about five 
and in another 


piece of coral, brought back as a curiosity, 


o| iss 
pic ’ 


house re was a large 
presumably, by some seafaring member of 
In many of the houses there 
a shrine, in which was 
fl of the 
Phe projecting 


of figure 2 


its family. 
seems to have been 
rough limestone 


gure 


placed a 
household god (see fig. 3). 
‘wall in the foreground 


well be a shrine of this nature, 


piece ot wi 
may very 

and in a house on another part of the site 
there was a free-standing altar, with the 
lower half of a limestone stela still in posi- 


tion upon it. 
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It is unfortunate that so many of these 
house walls should have to be destroyed; 
unfortunate but inevitable, as it is the only 
wa\ at the earlier remains that lie 
beneath them. With them have to go also 
the brick silos which abound in this, as in 
other parts of the site, and which add a 


to get 


further complication to a problem that is 
quite sufficiently involved already. This 
vear they fortunately supplied some new 
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number of loose bones in a small rush bag, 
and thrown n among th 
mains there were large palm-fiber bags in 


carelessly l re- 


which the parcels had apparently been 
carried. The individual bones, moreover, 
were in many cases broke n, some were 


blackened with fire, and others were broken 
or chopped in half, so that the marrow 
extracted. In these particular 


silos there were a number of glaze amulets, 


could be 





and rather interesting evidence with regard mostly sacred eyes, which may be XX 
to their use and date. Some of them cer- dynasty in date, but which could not in 
tainly belong to the houses, being used as — any case be later than XXII dynasty. 
FIG. 14. SERPENTINE STATUETTE ON 
LIMESTONE TABLE OF OFFERINGS 
receptacles for corn, firewood, etc.; others Clearing, planning, photographing, and 


most certainly do not, for their openings 
on a different level from that of tl 
houses, and in some cases they deliberately 
cut through their walls. Among these lat- 
ter there were three which seemed at first 
sight to contain the mummied carcasses of 
sacred rams. Clearing a little farther, 
however, we discovered that though they 
might be rams they were neither mummi- 
fied nor carcasses. Quite the contrary in 
fact, for there was indisputable evidence 
that before being buried the animals had 
been cut up, and eaten. The 
heads were wrapped up separately in cloth. 
[he other bones were made up into little 
mixed parcels, half a jaw-bone, a couple of 
ribs, and a leg-bone perhaps in one parcel, 
carefully wrapped round with cloth 
palm-fiber. In one there were 


are 1e 


COK yked, 


or 


case a 


lage remains took a 


dP 


noting the silos and vill 
considerable time, and it was comparatively 
late in the season before we could get down 


to XII dynasty level, and decide the great 
outstanding problem of the season. Were 
we, or were we not, to find the tombs of the 
princesses in the place we believed them to 
be, and if we did, were we to be lucky 
enough to find in them a treasure compar- 
able with that from Lahun, now in our 
jewelry room? To avoid an anticlimax 
later on it will perhaps be better to make 
the statement here and now that we did 
find the princesses’ tombs—four of them 

but that they had all been cleared out by 
plunderers.) Figure 6 shows the work 


ol ¢ learing down to the lower level in prog- 
ress; while 7, from the same point of view, 


shows the lower level fully cleaned. 
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We shall get etter i of the photo being built up in the ordinary way, con- 
graph ] t! I f the land generall sted of a solid core of bed-rock, faced 
if we refer to tl round plan in figure 8 round with fine dressed blocks of limestons 
We should notice, first o | the Clearly this core was intentionally left at 
whole o s excavated ar within the time that the pyramid cutting was 
the itting was made to level the made, and we are forced to the conclusion 
ground tor t] str 1 of the pyramid that the mastaba formed an integral part 
his cutting, shows ched outline on — of the original pyramid plan, and that it 
the pl ( Ti Iso on the north side of was intended for the burial of some close 
relative of the king. It was not, however, 

the queen's tomb. That we know for 

certain, for there were still remaining blocks 

of relief in the offering chamber, relief 
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MENTUHETEP 


the pyramid, and, in conjunction with the 


built-up platform walls on its south and 
east sides, serves as a kind of outer en- 
closure wall to the royal monument. An 
area such as this should by rights be re- 


served strictly for the tombs of the king’s 


family, and in our earlier exca- 


immediate 


vations we found that it had in fact been 
severel) respected. What, then, of the 
large mastaba tomb, of white limestone, 


that dominates our photograph in figure 7 
Its position is significant, but still more so 
is the fact that its superstructure, instead 


] 1] 


2For the sake of clearness the late house walls 
and silos have been omitted from this plan 


14 


which failed, it is true, to give the name of 
the owner of the tomb, but which showed 


quite unmistakably that it was a 


man and 


not a woman that was being commemor- 
ted There are a number of interesting 
features of construction in this mastaba, 
apart from the one already mentioned 


\t the south end there is an inscribed offer- 
ing chamber, most of which has unfortun- 
ately been broken up by quarriers. The 
burial pit is cut through the rock core at its 
northern end, and communicates with the 
burial chamber by means of a long sloping 
passage. Underground water unfortun- 
ately prevents us from getting into this 
chamber at present: when we do we shall 
probably solve the vexed question of owner- 
ship. Beneath the there were 
foundation deposits, each one of the four 
tiny potters 
pointed 


foundation 


corners 
consisting of twenty-four 
saucers and a tiny pottery vase 
Many of the of the 
course were reused temple blocks of the 
Nd Kingdom, confirmatory evidence this 
that it the king himself who was 


responsible for the erection of the tomb. 


stones 


Was 


On one of them there was a procession of 
cattle, with an inscription above each 
animal showing the name of the Khufu 
farm to belonged. Around the 
whole tomb proper there was a brick en- 
the sides 


which it 


closure wall, built close against 
of the pyramid cutting, with a large en- 
trance gate exactl\ opposite to the door of 
the offering chamber. On the south side 
the whole of the space between this en- 

and the of the 
mastaba was filled by a series of six vaulted 


closure wall stone wall 


chambers of brick, entered from the mas- 


side by means of three limestone- 


taba 
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framed doors. They were probably used 
as storage places for the ceremonial objects 
required in the service of the mastaba at 
the yearly Within the 
enclosure, and just outside at the southeast 
end, there were a number of burial 
made presumably for the 
servants; from one of them (No. 379) came 
the blue paste lion in figure 12. At the 
north end of the enclosure there are 


great festivals 


pits, 


family and 


re- 


EXPEDITION I920-2! 
apart, and arranged seemingly in pairs 
The first two that we came to (376 and 
377) and the four outer ones (921, 917, gO! 
and gtg) were roughly constructed and 
contained a number of tiny burial cham 


bers, man) 
Ihe other four 
were well-cut pits, and each of them 


as sixteen going to one pit, 
888, and 920 


ds 
3QO, OO2, 
Pave 
at a depth of about ten meters, to 


large chamber on the pyramid side 


acCess 


a single 





10, 


FIG. GROUP 


mains of two independent systems of 
drainage. 

Turning our backs to the mastaba now, 
and following the course of the excavations 
to the north, we find, just outside the 
northwest corner of the enclosure wall, a 
stairway leading from XII dynasty pave- 
ment level to the high ground above the 
cutting (see also fig. 7). At this point the 
cutting narrows, and its face is masked, as 
far to the north as we have yet reached, by 
a brick retaining wall. Between this re- 
taining wall and what we take to be the 
line the inner enclosure wall of the 
pyramid there is a corridor about fourteen 
meters wide, in which there are a double 


row of burial pits, some five or six meters 


of 


OF IVORY WANDS 

[he chambers were uniform in size and 
arrangement, and in the floor of each 
there was a deep recess to accommodate 
the sarcophagus. There can be very littl 
doubt that these were the actual tombs 
of the princesses. All were completely plun- 
dered out, even to the breaking up and 
removal of the stone coffins, and the only 
thing that rewarded our search was a sin- 
gle heavy gold bracelet-bar, of the regu 
lar XII dynasty roval tvpe. There ar 
probably more of these tombs that we shall 
find when we continue our excavations far- 
ther north, and in this connection we may 
extract a certain amount of encourage- 
ment from the fact that an und 


erground 


plunderers’ passage has been cut straight 
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through the rock, to connect all four than a chance that it might provide us 
of this year’s burial chambers, and that with some new picce of historical evidence. 
this passage stops off short in the chamber — The hole containing the deposit, oblong at 
of Pit 920. The multiple burial pits are — the surface and oval below, was covered by 
curious The only explanation we can a roughly dressed slab of limestone (see fig. 
think of t! they were made to ac- 9), and filled with clean white sand. This 
commodate the servants of the princesses, cleared away, the actual deposit (fig. 10) 
buried near their mistresses to continue was laid bare, consisting of an ox-skull, 
their services in the new world. There | six roughly shaped bricks of clay, and a 
were two other pits (900 and 916) within — mass of small and very badly broken vases 
the line of the pyramid enclosure wall. and saucers of pottery. Dull and unin- 
These, owing to the poor quality of the teresting enough in all conscience at first 
PP A 
iat te 
~ PO, 
" 
Yi 
en ol 
ee 
a ; 
} 
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FIG. 17. BACK AND FRONT OF AN IVORY 
MAGICAI AND 
rock in which they were excavated, could — sight, but in reality very much the reverse, 


not be finished without running a serious 
risk of killing some of our workmen, but 
we got far enough to see that they too were 
made for multiple burials. Were they 
intended for servants of the king himself: 

A considerable section of the actual 


pyramid base was laid bare, and we maj 


mention, as an illustration of the terribly 
systematic destruction that has taken 
place, that not a single casing-stone was 
left. In the course of this clearing we 
came upon the most interesting archaeolo- 
gical find of the whole season’s work—the 
foundation deposit that lay beneath the 


Pyramid foundation 
deposits are rare at the best of times: on 
the present site, with its bewildering jumble 


southwest corner. 


of half-solved problems, such a find had 
a peculiar importance, for there was more 


10 


for the bricks, crushed and cracked by the 


heavy weight that had rested upon them, 


came to pieces as they were being lifted 
out of the hole, and revealed the fact that 
each contained a plaque (fig. 11), inscribed 


with the name of the king, and, still more 
yortant, with that of his pyramid. Two 
the plaques had been of copper, two ol 
Ot the last, 
that from the brick on 
the lowest level nearest to the ox-skull. It 
could not have been stolen by the workmen, 
for | did the final clearing myself and lifted 
everything out of the hole with my own 
Moreover, the hole in the brick 
it had occupied was full of hard, tightly 
packed sand, so hard that it needed sc rap- 
The cast of 
the 


1 


t 


im 
ol 
faience, and two of limestone. 


one Was missing, 


hands. 


ing with a knife to remove it. 
its inscription was clearly visible on 
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clay. The brick must have come in half 
while it was being deposited, and the plaque 
stolen by the XII dynasty builder. 


rhe inscription on these plaques is in- 
teresting. First comes the name of the 


king, then that of the pyramid, /sut-khau, 





FIG. 15 

and finally the pyramid sign as determina- 
tive. The curious thing is that we knew, 
or thought we knew, that the name of this 
pyramid was Ka-nefer. There is a stela in 
the Louvre dedicated to a 


man who was 


priest of the Ka-nefer pyramid of Amenem- 
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In addition to this 
wi 


clearing of the west 


La consid¢ rable arfea 


sid also excavated 


of town and cemetery on the south side of 
the pyramid, this have left our- 
selves very litth One of 


the houses demands special notice, for it 


and we 


to describe. 


spact 





VASI 


had apparently been used as a glaze fac- 


ol the rooms there Was a 


tory. In on 

large stone sunk in the floor which had 
evidently been used as a kneading place 
lor the powdered estone ind Water 
which formed the ba of the object to be 





FIG. 19. LIMESTONE WEIGHT WITH TITULARY OF SENUSERT 1 
hat, and Sinuhe, in the story of his life, glazed. In an adjoining room there was 
tells us that he acted as “‘Guardian of thi kiln, unfortunately in very bad _ state 
King’s Harim” in the pyramid city of Ka- of preservation; and, scattered all over 
nefer. How are these facts to be recon- the house and for nsiderable distan 
ciled? Was our new name the name of the outside it, there w n enormous amount 
pyramid proper, whereas Ka-nefer was that of “} Nt me quite rough and som 
of the whole pyramid district? Or does th more or | haped ral sandstone rub- 
name /sut-khau belong to the foundation bers, thousands of beads, and a quantit) 
deposits themselves? Another puzzle to f other t llaneous material 


The form of 
translated “The 

(or risings) of 
Amenemhat,” is strange, and unlike that 
of any other pyramid. 


add to our lengthening list. 
the name, which may be 
places of the appearings 


Upwards of a hundred dynast\ 


X11 
i| 


burial shafts wet leared, all ancientl 
plundered, but whereas in some cases the 
had been stripped to the last bead, in other 
there still remained a considerable amount 
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of valuable material. In one was found 
the small serpentine statuette in figure 13, 
and in another a similar statuette, set into 
a limestone table of offerings (fig. 14 In 
another pit no less than eight whole or 
broken Statues nd statuettes were tound, 
among them the granite e of Mentu- 








Fl 20 IVORY CROCODILI 
hetep in figure 15. It is hardly likely that 
these can all have belonged to the shaft in 
which they were found, especially as on 
of them was of the rough limestone village 
god LV pe It must have been collected 
and deposited by some zealous person an- 
crenth Ivory wands, both plain and 
inscribed, were exceedingly common in this 
group of pits, those shown in figure 16 
FIG. 21. IVORY LION 
all coming from a single shaft. Several 
were inscribed with beautifully cut figures 
of mysterious animals, such as the one 
shown in figure 17. here can be no 
doubt that wands such as these were amu- 
letic in character, made to protect their 
owner from the fearsome creatures that he 


to encounter in_ his 


underworld. 


expected journey 
through t A particularly 
charming piece of ivory carving is the erect 
lion in figure 21, and in figure 20 we have a 
crocodile in the same 


he 


material, so lifelike 
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1d 


ART 


OF 


that you feel he must surely swish his tail if 
you only watch long enough. The pottery 
vase in figure 18, A and B, is distinctly new 
in type, be a foreign im- 
portation or have been made under foreign 
It is a light yellowish pink in 


and must either 


influence 
color, with a decoration of birds and dol- 
phins (r) in dark red outlined with white, 
another curious feature about it being the 
fact that the handle drops to the shoulder 
again, instead of attaching itself to the rim. 
In the same there were a number of 
black incised handled vases of the Kahun 
tvpe. Such were some of the finer objects 
from the with the of 
miscellaneous material from them—much 
of it we have no space 
here in view of 


pit 


pits: general mass 


very interesting 
to deal. It is surprising, 
ed plunderings that they have 


undergone, that the pits should still pro- 
duce so much, and imagination runs riot at 
the thought of what the original burials 
must have contained. Some day, at least 


we like to think so, we shall find a pit of 
this type that has never been plundered, 
with everything in position and nothing 
and then 

There is still a group of material that we 
have not yet mentioned, and which will be 
a source of considerable difficulty when we 
yublish a full account of the work, 
f objects which might belong 
ater pits of the cemetery 
town. Position 
this site. The 
whole season was found 


damag d, 


come to | 
consisting o 


ly well to the | 


equally 
or the 
counts 


earlier end of the 
for little on 
finest scarab of the 


very 
on clean desert surface by a loitering bas- 
ket-boy, and it no means uncom- 
mon to find undoubted town material deep 
down in the filling of a burial shaft, or even 
inthe chamber. Among these casual finds, 
may call them, there are three that 
need special mention—a limestone weight 


is by 


Ww. 


as we 


(fig. 19), all four of whose sides were in- 


scribed with the name and titles of one of 


the Senuserts, probably the First; a shp 
of ivory inlay from a box, dedicated in 
inlaid hieroglyphs of carnelian to King 


Khety of the IX dynasty; and the lower 
part of a glazed tile, with a cartouche of 
King Khenzer. The occurrence of these 
two kings on the Lisht site is interesting. 
With the exception of the predynastic 
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setilement material mentioned at the be- 
sinning of this article, this Khety box is the 
only pre-XI1 dynasty object that has yet 
been found, and it Is very curious that the 
exception should belong to a king who was 
the hereditary enemy of the Theban house 
from which Amenemhat sprang. The 
presence of Khenzer at Lisht should help 
to settle his somewhat doubtful place in 
history. Some would place him among 
the Hyksos, but at Lisht we have not found 
a single Hyksos cartouche, whereas XII] 
dynasty names are comparatively common. 


Il. THE WORK OF THE 


THI tomb of Neferhotp® (No. 49) 1s 
now one of the darkest, the dirtiest, and 
the most disheartening among its many 
competitors at Thebes, black with smoke, 
festooned in cobwebs, stripped of its paint- 
ings over large parts of its surface, overlaid 
with a tenacious layer of plaster in others. 
Only here and there charming or perplexing 
designs shimmer through the dirt when 
light can be thrown in on the gloom. 

Extra annovance was added to these 
difficulties. 
tomb were induced some vears back by 
moral 
trance, but had prospered there exceed- 
ingly and amounted now to man, wife, 
four or five children, a cow, four goats, 
eight sheep, a dog and a cat, half a hundred 


Phe native occupants of the 


suasion to retire outside the en- 


poultry, and billions of flies, etc. (the 
etc. not being negligible). Aghast at the 
prospect of being included in this mena- 
gerie, and using similar suasion again, | 
proposed to the man that he should be 
bought out 
far as | am concerned, but—ware the 
his was clearly the ruse 


“Certainly,” he agreed, “so 


women-folk.”’ 
of an over-borne man, since his wife was 
meek-looking. So | returned next day 
with a light heart. | found the court- 
vard (fig. 1) a black mass of vociferating, 
gesticulating, furious females. These were 
the reversionary heiresses of the late owner 
assembled to see that no profit accrued 
to the solitary male heir in which they did 
not share, and that the particular lair which 
Was associated with memories of their 
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Our working staff consisted of Lindsley 
F. Hall, Albert B. Nixon, and myself. Mr. 
Hall was primarily responsible for survey 
and drawing—we owe figures 8 and 17 
to his pen—and Mr. Nixon for account 
keeping and general secretarial work; but 
in camp a specialist can only specialize in 
his odd moments, and both took a hand in 
the thousand and one odd jobs—sorting, 
mending, cataloguing, packing, carpenter- 
ing, workmen-physicking, and the like 
that play so large a part in the archae- 
ologist’s daily round \. C. Mace. 


YTUS MEMORIAL FUND 


father did not pass into infidel hands 
Promptly relinquishing purchase, we 
pleaded for a month’s lease of a few cubic 
meters of air and freedom from the family. 
Frantic opposition to this was finally over- 
come in a masterly way. Hurling the 
most voluble heiress violently against a 
wall, the owner concluded the bargain 
before her breath could amount to a 
caveat. Henceforward there was peace, 
but for the pathetic efforts of the crushed 
lady to build a high wall round the spot 
where the sainted man used to repose, and 
for the two potent agencies, flies and smells 
lime in Egypt is nothing but an ineffective 
concept. The family aura left in the in- 
terior was vigorous enough after twenty 
years to render existence insupportabl 
except to indurated senses. And, if flies 
in Egypt multiply timelessly by logarithms, 
those in Tomb 49 outdid their race in 
fecundity. 

This apparently 
explains why the tomb has not been copied 
since fellahin dug themselves in, and may 
give an aspect of heroism to the enterprise 
of the Metropolitan Museum (heroism by 
proxy), exploding the idea that it consists 
of making aesthetic studies in the field or 
the library. It will serviceably remind us, 
too, that these same fellahin are the legiti- 
mate descendants, physical and otherwise, 
of the men and women whose figures, 
houses, Occupations, merrymakings, and 
funerals are depicted within. 

The date of the tomb is half its interest. 


irrelevant prologue 
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It belongs to the brief period when Egypt, the artists were allowed to slip back to 
nd above all Thebes in Egypt, was just Thebes and gain merited influence there. 
recovering from the rudest shock it had That influence, joined to the prevailing 
ever felt, the shock of finding a boy on its tendency at Thebes, had as its ultimate 
throne who did not believe in its religion, — resultant the Ramesside style. But for the 
or, worse still, only believed what was true moment it was. still fairly pure lwo 
in it, and who, withdrawing his court into. important tombs of this period are known, 
the wilderness, had the arrogance to be both showing a modicum of worldly sub- 
happy. ther ving Thebes nothing but — jects which suited the revolutionary style, 
its rul This shock was now overt Ihe though the distressing condition of their 
hare-brained boy was dead and his move- — scenes makes a true appreciation difficult 


is children had mad 


Phat of Huy shows the influence 


$0) 





FIG. I. COURTYARD OI 
haste to recant The court was back at 
Thebes The names of the old gods had 
been recut on the walls. Women were 


once more relegated to their proper place 
(or were wise enough to let men think so). 
Sut ate religions nor state pro- 
prieties touch the heart Art may; 
and, as it had perhaps given the earliest and 
plainest prophecy of impending change, it 
now retained its heresies more stubbornly 
than elsewhere, though forced outwardly 
to conform to priestly essentials. It seems 
if the art-schools of Thebes had been 
utterly ruined by the upheaval or had lost 
the best of 
movement, 


neither st 


of lite. 


as 
their younger men to the new 
that in the vengeance 
taken on the traitor-king and his adherents 


and 


: = —. 
IOMB OF NEFERHOTPI 
least and in its poorer forms. The other is 
thatof our Neferhotpé, chief scribe and over- 


10 
Ih 


seer of the cattle of Amon inthe reign of A\ 

Its scenes, though of course conforming 
to the restored religion, show a marked 1n- 
dividuality and are quite plainly by the 


hand of one having the training and spirit 


of the schools of El Amarna, though they 
are not quite parall led there. They 
might even be cited as among the chief 
works of the unorthodox movement, 


though subsequent to its failure; or as giv- 


ing the best proots ol its power, because 
shorn of eccentricities while re- 
taining much of the free movement, strong 
characterization, human interest, and soft 


coloring of the period. 


its worst 
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[he subjects treated are also a compro- 
mise between the two eras. The narra- 
tion of the king’s generosity to his loyal 
official is twice repeated, and while the 
burial scene, contrary to ancient rule, ts 
portrayed in the outer hall, its place in the 
inner room Is, as a reprisal, occupied by an 





extensive scene showing the broad estates 
of Neferhotpé (or those of Amon in his 
charge), rich in cattle, vinevards, gardens, 
and papyrus pools, as also in magazines, 
workshops, kitchens, and serfs to work in 
them. A thank-offering for this wealth is 
being brought by the family, who cross the 
river in ships to present it in the temple 
of Amon on the east bank. The full 
treatment of this mundane subject we owe 
perhaps to the cover which the darkness 
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secured for it. The rock-pillars of the inner 
room are decorated with commonplace 
pictures of the worship of the gods. 

fhe merit of the paintings, apart from 
the welcome choice of subject, cannot be 
conveyed by line drawings, as it lies in 
delicate outlines, fine detail, and restrained 


| 
4} 
coloration, one or all of which have every- 
where suffered severel 
he picture Ol the king’s rew ird to 


Nef rhotpé contains some attractive detail 
On the right (beyond fig. 2) the king and 
queen lean from the palace window to b 
l sometimes by earlier copies have 
ventured to indicate by broken lines 
lacking parts might be restored For publishe 
copies see Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs, I, 


pp. 359, 366; Ill, Pl. LXVII and Erman 


Aegy pten, p. 250 
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stow gifts on our hero \s soon as he ts 
dismissed he enters his waiting chariot 


at a gallop to show his honors 
them- 


and drives off 
to his wife and children, who have 


selves been entering fully into the events of 


the day elsewhere. A house in this con- 
nection (fig. 2) involves us in a crucial 
problem. It is not only that the Egyptian 
draughtsman drew for those who knew 


well what a house of their time was like, so 


that he needed only to be careful about 
detail, ignoring or travestying the main 


outlines. In addition, we have lost some 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


to reconcile with anything else. We 
should then have the same scene as in the 
fomb of Ay at El Amarna, except that 
there the couple attend together instead 


of separately. Thus this would represent 


the Theban palace of the same (7) Av, now 
king, freed trom the traditional mode of 
drawing it, or showing building which 


a novel way the new architec- 
Husband and wite, hav- 


combined in 
ture and the old 
harim and 


(only 


ing received their gifts in the 
| tively 


the selamlik of the palace respec 


a wall with a door in it separates the gar- 
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features that might have linked it decis- 


{ 


to pictures of the 
the other hand, it 
Pheban 
always 


ively palac 
arna. On 


semblances to the 


e at El] Am- 
has close ~~ 
small 
indicated in 


Mansions; 


windows, e. g., are 
private houses, but never in the palace, 
though, of course, it is likely that there was 
a difference of size and luxury in t 
Is this, then, meant for the royal 
a private house: Did the 
between the 


1¢ 


only 
latter. 
palace or tor 
the servant 
a fellow-servant, or did 


space above 
columns show only 
it exhibit the large window, and frame the 
king or queen once more leaning down to 
bestow gifts? For the attitude of the lady, 
Meritré, and her attendants is exactly that 
of favored persons honored by royalty, and 


the prostrate servant outside (fig. 3) is hard 


to 
tN 


#86 cece enc eee 8082 Ds me eee sees Sen cae ee ae 





dens of the two establishments), go forth 
to meet and congratulate one another. — If 
on the other hand, we take this to be 
Neferhotpé’s house, the interpretation 


while her husband is 


with the 


must be that 
audienct king, 
comes from her separate 
from the garden where she has been making 
herself in giving 
and seeing that a 
for the ban- 
(I regret 


having 
quarters, O1 


bouquets and busies 
orders to the servants 


generous provision is made 
quet ine vitable on the occasion 
to say that one of the ladies—perhaps that 
took advantage of this 


to imbibe too much, 


one in the rear 
hospitality later on 
a very lamentable figure in conse- 

Having done so and been attired 
goes forth on the arm of 


and cut 
quence 
in her best, she 
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her major-domo or a m relative to meet element to which the art of El Amarna 


her lord (fig. 4 One m: hesitate longs paid such a tribute has not lost much 


7 
over 1 ermeneut problem [he eround by the counter-revolution, notably 
action certainly fits the palace theory muc]l in the acknowledgment of the complexity 
better, but on the other hand it is some- and curves of women’s dress and orna- 


what bold to conjure ments. Art. still 
uD a queen « vhom fergned that women 
there is no trace, for } ; appeared in public in 


whose action there is * charge of their hus- 
no parallel, and who bands and under a 
is elsewhere shown at : ) strict code of be- 
the king’s side being ' havior and dress, 
gracious to Neter- though this had prob- 


hotpé. Moreover, the \ ably gone by the 
t , 

private house of the board long since un- 

official is ofter own der the growth of 


in such scent urban lite, order, and 
The theme is per- luxury. The picture 


haps of more interest : of Meritré running 
than the execution in ‘ . through the house to 
the present state of — ewe 555am decorate it and keep- 
the picture, but both FIG. 6 ing the servants ina 


are tvpical of the bustle (or, on the 


\khnaton period he subject might oc- other theory, attending alone to receive 
cur a little earlier, as 1 cel n Tomb recognition of her part in her husband’s 
OO warns us, but not this treatment and success) brings the new order of things 
this composition; involved groups would nto the province of art, and her changed 
aS\ be. 
> - = ) 
: \ 
\ 
| \ 
1 
FIG. 7 
then have been impossible, for crowding attitude when the approach of the cha- 
was deemed incompatible with dignified riot is heard and she goes out a proud, 
art until the reign of Akhnat6n’s father, at if mature, beauty, as conscious of her 
any rate One feels, too, that the feminine worth as when she crossed her husband's 


then modest threshold for the first time, 
Nesnes ae may be full of restrained sentiment. There 
seems to be a touch of humor too; fot 
promoted priest. by | ainiiad o wlan tis neways Th last of the group that 
fig lags behind to quaff with averted head 


earlier (fig. 5 


( ompat the ppel {1 reception of a 
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from the jar which should have reached 


the house without loss and the porter 


seems to be threatening with his staff the 
impudent children who in bad company 
have learnt bad manners The affected, 
self-conscious posture of the lady as she 
stoops to allow a servant to adorn, arrange, 
or scent her dress is in strong contrast 


FIG. 8. 


with the over-elongation of the figures of 
the girls who keep bounding in the air 
from the toes and working up a ravishing 
excitement. There is a very promising 
attempt to give portraiture or character 
to the face of the youth, but, if so, the 
artist shows imperfect control of this new 
gift; for in the one case he wears as dis- 
tinctly an elderly as in the other a youthful 
appearance, and it is too unsophisticated 
an age to attribute the change to a youth’s 
disgust at enforced attendance on women 
at a social function and the recovery of his 





temper when attentions are shown him by 
one of the voung women 

Figure 2 shows only the house proper. 
It lay under a broad roof supported on two 
columns, the right-hand one of which is 
seen in figure 2. The two others may per- 
haps be added to these, making a portico 
supported on four columns along the front. 


Mile os. 


ROCK-CUT STATUES, TOMB OF NEFERHOTPE 


The narrow part of the house between the 
two columns is, | imagine, the frontage, o1 


the central part of it which contains the 


distinctive features. The lower part ts 
painted with bright bands of color. The 
upper may have contained a large open 
window such as palaces show. If so, this 
belonged to a second stor With the 
broader part we have changed to the side 
aspect, al least as regards the upper, barred 


part, where the small grated windows 
would be in place. The bars (red lines on 


yellow) must imply painted decoration on 
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1 plastered sur or long planks are as ing a problem whose solution is besprinkled 
imp f n Egypt he with interrogation marks, it 1s calculated 
door on expect to be e frot to induce despair, or contempt of any such 
e. Window 1a gt oor are uniqu discussions, when the real remedy is the 
nd n r ! Was caretul collection and comparison of further 
the | Ol terial, and a cessation of the destruction 
r shor ro ind neglect of surviving items of knowledge 
ug be mor ely that the distinctive missions, in short, of our 
Wi t! n the typ Egyptian Expedition 
of buildi vhich Akhnaton had intro -From the funeral scene two excerpts may 
duced, t walls of the second story were be given. One (fig. 7) is a group of mourn- 
not carried up to the roof, this bei p ing women for comparison with the treat- 
ported on nstead, at any rate on) ment of the same subject in the earlier 
BSS 
/}\ 
| tak 
y J | EX Gak 
~ / /./ \ \ “ty 
Z OS; \ 
LAS 
TT 
ey 
ca om WE : 
~ sn ee Elie 
( () 
the frontag The larger modern houses at tomb, No. 181.5 The result is somewhat 
Kurneh are often so built that the upper disappointing. Our post-revolutionary pic- 
story is a pretense, being in fact a terrace — ture is much less effective than the earlier 
inclosed by walls but open to the sky, where — on [here the crowd of women in their 
the women can take the air in all privacy. sorrow are careless of appearance, or of 
Akhnaton’s device 1s superior in that jostling and incommoding one another by 
afforded both air and shelter. The edifice, | their wild gesticulations. Here only two or 
then, seems clearl three of the older women show grief in their 


modeled on the palace 


at El Amarna. It Is strange if that novel 
building, which found no imitators in its 
neighborhood, caused sufficient stir at 
Thebes to induce the rich to imitate it 


Thus, after all, this detailed picture 


there 


of an Egyptian house, it must be confessed, 


is, like many of its fellows, not much better 
than a hieroglyphic sign of indeterminate 


value, only the general meaning of which 
can at present be surmised by us. Present- 
hous 


P. 377 


4For similar treatment of a see Wilkin- 


son, Manners and Customs, I, 


faces; the others mechanically pour dust 
on their heads from a dustless floor, and the 
artist has arranged them carefully, string- 


ing them out in line, almost as in the good 
old days. It be that he 
talented or merely that funerals had not 
been a subject in vogue in the 
Or we can hear him growling, 
the front hall! 
priests! Well, | suppose it must be, but 
it shall be commonplace!” 

rin, M.M.A., Dec 


ma\ was less 
new capital. 
“A funeral 
OQ you gloomy 


scene 1n 


> BULLI , 1920, Part II, p. 33. 
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In another group (fig. 6) there is less 
shrinking from the confusion natural in 
such conditions. These women are either 
the poor relations who have had to drag 
their encumbrances with them to the 


¥ 


> 
~~ 


FIG. 10. WALL RELIEF, 


funeral, or the nurse girls of the mourning 
ladies. Each has a child slung in the cloak 
at her breast, riding on her back or her side, 
or toddling behind. The women are well 
girt up, for they have just had to wade 
ashore from the boats. The recognition 
of the burden as well as the brightness of 
babyvhood is perhaps a survival of that 





happy acceptance of things as they are 
which seems the distinctive note of the 
religion and art of the Aton. This group is 
now scarcely to be deciphered and is cited 


here only for the subject and grouping. The 


TOMB OF NEFERHOTPE 


older art went on the assumption that only 
negresses and slaves bore babies, since 
older children only could be relied upon 
to preserve the decorum of ladies in pub- 
lic; whereas an official of Amenhotep II] 
lets himself be seen with three naked 
children on his knee at once (Akhnaton 
being one of them, who thus did as a 
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father onl he had been done by in early 
Ca&rs 

The growing traffic of Egypt with Syria 
and more remote lands oversea must have 
led to a large increase both tin sea and river 
craft, especially in times of peace Phey 
are introduced therefore more liberally in 
tombs of this period.6 Several passenger 


shown 1n our tomb, one of which 


| 
Vessels ar 


is reproduced here (fig. 0 lwo men or 


skyvlarking in the rigging They 


have even tempted a young woman to 


them, and seems to be 


join 
rebuking the 


Ti captain 
ir behavior The boat con- 


tains a cabin, half-inclosed, halt-open, 


provided with a couch, though this 1s being 
used at the cleat 


to make fast the sheets. The 


handrails for 


moment as a to which 
t are 


} 
1, 
t 


poles in fror 


el Ww 


use in going 
The dignified figures of the 


in and out in the 


lifelike, if stiff, statues 


his Wile going 


(fig. 10), and ther 

resting on chairs on a dais in the far recesses 

of the tomb (fig. 8 

variation of form there 

tial elements of tomb decoration, 

good deal ot execu- 
| +} 


tion. Cut in the round in poorish rock, the 


both witness how littl 
Was In these essen- 
though a 
difference in merit ot 


n Tombs 40, 57, 93, 217, and that of Mery at 
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might be of almost any 


Statues 


period 


sunk reliefs are ex- 


reason; but the 


lent, and recall the best vears just 
work of it 


best 


tne re volution, the best 
its little affectations), or th 
plus rather more con- 
scientiousness and delicacy The texts 
in the may be said, are full of 
reminiscences of those at Ek] Amarna. 

The flies and dirt in the tomb of Nefer- 
hotpé being so very deterrent, it will prob- 
annual re- 


sculptures after it 


tomb, it 


ably be heard of again in the 
ports of the labors of our Expedition. | 
owe the photographs to H. Burton’s pains- 
taking skill. Charles Kvrle Wilkinson and 
my wife also have been associated with me 
that a 


number of colored copies have been added 


work, SO 900dI\ 


season $s 


to the records of the Museum The 
former especially might tell a tale of pic- 
tures secured under every disability and 
discomfort. Figure 11 is a specimen of his 


salvage work in the Tomb of Senozem 
No. 1), the picture lying in total darkness 
and being threatened with destruction. It is 
a good specimen of the mythological sub- 
jects, illustrating the spells of the Book of 
the Dead, which form so large a part of the 
subject matter of the decoration of tombs 
from the period of Neferhotpé onwards. 


N. pe Garis Davies. 
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Ill. EXCAVATIONS AT 


AFTI R the unusual strokes of luck 
that brought to the Museum the mummy 
of the Prince Amenemhet in the spring 
of 1919 and the models of Mehenkwetre’‘ 
In 1920, it was only human that we should 
go back to the same neighborhood for our 
excavations in Thebes last winter. We 
talked it over in the field during the last 
days of the work on the tomb of Mehenk- 
wetre’ and we canvassed the chances 
again in New York before returning t 
Egypt until all of us were in pretty close 
valley 


agreement that the ame desert 
should be tried at least one more season. 
Our plans were definite enough, but the 
unexpected turns of an excavator’s life 
once more gave us a surprise. A more or 
less idle conversation while the Arab boys 
gathered up the surveying instruments 
one day was the apparently meaningless 
start that led to another find, outside of all 
our plans. But it will be better to let the 
story unfold itself for the reader in the 
way that it did for us. 

The little valley where we had worked 
for the past two seasons and where we 
planned to dig again, is a weirdly romantic 
place even for Thebes (fig. 1). In the season 
the tourists, either by twos and threes or 
in the big, conducted parties with their 
crowds of galloping little donkeys and 
lines of creaking carriages, with thei 
clouds of dust and their velling donkey 
boys, pass it by unnoticed as they swarm 
In an invading horde to the temples of Deir 
el Bahri and Deir el Medineh or to the 
tombs of Sheikh Abd el Kurneh. The na- 
tives have little reason to visit it, and vear 
after year a fox or two coming down to the 
green fields just before sunset or a passing 
guard are the only creatures to see its 
desolation. Curiously enough, even in the 
days of Thebes it was deserted although 
all around it the hills teemed with the life 
which paradoxically inhabited the city of 
the dead 
builders and artists, and the mourners and 
thieves who infested the tombs. Once 
only did the valley itself share to any 


the priests and caretakers, the 
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THEBES 
extent in this lite and that was tour thou- 
sand Vears ago 

Chancing to ride through the litth 
n the spring of 1914 
| stumbled on a clue to its history. Th 


valley one afternoon 


winds and the rare cloudbursts of thi 


at 
Theban hills through forty centuries had 


been giving the place its desert look, but 


down in the bottom of the valley at the foot 


of the towering cliffs, there was still to be 
k and leading up 


] } ~ 
VY platlorm 


seen a flat, rox | 
to it a sloping embankment that could bi 


traced with more or less certainty along 
the hillsides to the green fields of the culti- 
vation near the Ramesseum (fig. 2). Around 
the rim of the valley the gaping mouths 
of tombs looked down upon the platform 
and when one crawled into them—to th 
consternation of the swarms of bats who 
had long found undisturbed sanctuary tn 


their gloom—every tomb turned out to be 
of the type we were learning to recognize as 
of the X! dynasty. 

The desert valley had put to us a new 
problem of an almost forgotten corner ol 
the XI dynasty cemeteries. To judge its 


true significance, stock had first to be taken 
of our knowledge of the period. A few 


more rides around the necropolis, a litth 


delving into the work of previous archacolo- 
eists—even those who dug more than sixt) 
and the following historical out 
line was drawn up to guide us 

The founders of the XI dynasty were a 
family of insurgents who carved out a littl 
| he hy S 
Since their revenues were not large, then 


tombs on the desert pl. 


Vears ago 


kingdom of their own around 


in opposite Karnal 
were never very imposing. Eventuall 


f their number, a certain Mentuhotep 


One ¢ 
rave the death blow to the tottering king- 
dom ol the Nor 
riches was able to start a monument at 


Deir el Bahri in keeping with his increased 


th and with his increased 


importance. His successor continued it, 
and between them they built the tomb- 
ffs, which Professor 


ind leading up 


temple under the <¢ 
Naville discovered In IO 
to it from the cultivation through the valle\ 
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of the Assasif the causeway which we found to the Deir el Bahri tomb-temple just 
In 1913 (fig. 1 [he surrounding hill- referred to; the flat platform under the 
sides they parceled out among their cour- cliffs was just what would be expected as 
tiers, each of Whom built a tomb that faced the foundation for such a mortuary tem- 
upon the avenue. So far the burial places ple, and we had even the tombs of the 
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FIG. I. SKETCH MAP OF THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 


and their nobles could be ac- 
ancient chronicles 
Evi- 


of five kings 
counted for, but 
listed seven kings in the dynasty. 
the tomb of one or both of the re- 


the 


dently 
maining two must have been in the deserted 


valley with which this story begins, for the 


embankment along the hillsides could be 
n avenue like that leading 


nothing but ; 


contemporary nobles looking down from 


the surrounding hillsides. 

When we first noticed the place it was 
outside of our concession and we had to 
get our boundary lines extended to include 
it. However, that was arranged and 
winter before last we began with the larg- 
est of the tombs of the courtiers, hoping 


30 


just 
the 
d as 
fem- 
the 


om 
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to find some historical inscription of the story dragged interminably, especially for 
period. The tomb was that of Mehenk- those of us who were characters in it. rhe 
wetre‘ and his funerary models were our first phase of our work was to finish the 
unexpected reward. A field that yielded tombs of the courtiers. We began beside 





oe ae 


FIG. 2. LOOKING DOWN FROM THE CLIFFS, OVER THE PLATFORM AND 
THE CAUSEWAY EMBANKMENTS, TO THE RAMESSEUM ON THI 
EDGE OF THE FIELDS IN THE DISTANCE. TAKEN Al 
THE END OF THE EXCAVATIONS WITH THI 
ROYAL TOMB IN THE RIGHT FORE- 

GROUND AND THE RUINS OF THI 
HOUSI rO THI LEFI 


such a prize and that held out tempting the tomb of Mehenkwetre* because we wer 
hopes of a royal tomb besides, was well certain that under the tumbled piles of 
worth going on with. rock and sand from the cliff there was an- 

Unfortunately the first chapters of our other tomb. We were quite right, but 











soaneonnarensrwore terse acess 


Mi 


tomb tn 


tomb of Mehenkwetre’. first few 


were unexciting and then suddenly so ol 
the men clearing 1 Oo! | ( I 
front found t t ro was cul I 1] 

downwards | n ( n enormous 
pit showed up Tilk iw le nwn Ds 
of limestone that had evidently been there 
undisturbed since t XI d 


workmen realized Well enough what 1 


might m¢ nd even trom our house we 
could set v tl ) t bovs 
on the run all d long, throwing the clat- 
tering chips ot ( ri clifl Phat 
night five of the men slep 1 the spot 
ind all of us studious! oided letting out 
onversation 00 optin for fear 
of tempting Providenc We must have 
done it though, becaus« | went out t 
the work in e morning | could see from 
away off the basket boys despondentl 


dawdling 


along and no 


coming over the cliff 


been finished and 
the night watching over a dozen basket- 
loads of chipped stone that had 
fact 
itself yielded us the na 
The Steward of the 


and 


from us the 


owner 
Sianhut 


| l¢ 
some shawabDtl figures Of a 


queen of a much later period, but tha 
all. In the course of tl 
all of the hi 
the platform, but more than halt 
finished and 


oughly plundered 


season we explored 


gown on 


all the rest had 


[he real objective ' hows Ver, Was thi plat- 
form itself, and for this pl of the worl 
we were already getting ready Basing 


our theories on a study of the 
temple at Deir el 
had cleared, reasoned that the sloping 
avenue should lead to a larg 
and at the back 
there should bx 

in the rear. At least this 
plan of the completed structure. 
I first 1914 | 
had probably never been 


we 


of this, upon the pla 
a temple with ; a 
would be the 
When 
that it 


] 


| Al d 
finished and 


found it in realiz 


Our 


TROPOLITAN 
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excavations had already shown that the 
rrounding tombs had often been left 1n- 
comp [his fitted very well with what 
we expected, for the capital of Egypt was 
moved to Lisht at the end of the XI] 
dynast ind the unfinished monuments 


have been left 
just as they stood when the move was made 


Thebes would naturally 


though the temple might not have 


been finished, there was a_ reasonable 
ance that the tomb had been prepared 
the two 
ngs who might have been this occupant, 


Mentuhotep IV, had left 


One ol 


a remal kable Se- 


ries of inscriptions in the granite quarries 
of the far distant Wady Hammamat to tell 
posterity of the marvels that happened 
while his workmen were quarrying out his 
sarcophagus there, and this sarcophagus 


; hope d to find. 


\s a guide in the excavation of the site 
» accul surve was started. From 
the rock cuttings Hauser was able to 
stablist causew axis, to survey it 
with transit up to the platform, and 
mark it on the surface by pegs. This we 
took for the center line of the whole monu- 
ment, on which we expected to find the 


roval tomb itself. Our hopes went 


up 
immediately. Robert 
Mond had dug on the site and had found a 
tomb of the XI dynasty 
of its tunnel being five hundred feet long 
tomb at Deir el Bahri it was 

the 
stone in place of 


Some years before, 
type but instead 


like the royal 


scarcely seventy, and chamber was 
1 


built of lime granite. 
Hauser’s survey now showed that it was 
considerably to one side of the axis. <A 


tomb of just this size and in a correspond- 
to one side of the temple axis 
for of the 
in the Deir el Bahri temple. Therefore we 
that the Mond 


a queen and started our 


ing position 


had been made one king’s wives 


adopted the hypothesis 
tomb was that of 
search for the king’s own tomb. 

With the excay the 
began the second phase of our work. Over 
and boys dug away the 
that had fallen 
rubbish piles of 
fig. 3) Day after 
ittle iron cars trundled along the 
the valley grew 


ation ol 


platform 


two hundred men 
rock 


sand 
the 


masses of and 
aN 
cliffs and 


vations 


our dump in 
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longer. We found the level 
floor cut in the soft shale and the straight 
lace cut along the base of the cliff behind. 
We cleared a trench which 
been the foundation of the temple walls 
that were never built. A dozen small pit 
tombs turned up one after another and 
nearly every day we found some stray scrap 


longer and 


was to have 


AGS OF 1" 


CSD ae me 
‘ = iY =) | = 
ze Tes 


COFFIN OF THI 
BOX ON ITS CHEST, IN 


FIG. 4 


from the funerary furniture of XI dynasty 


tombs. But, at the end of six weeks, when 
the entire platform was exposed except for 
Mond’s tomb, there 


was none of the royal 
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CHARIOTEER 


I 


OSITION IN THI 
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the last of his line, after whom the new 
dynasty moved the capital to Lisht. Even 
on the question of whether the king was 
actually buried here or not we are in some 
doubt. We found the tomb surrounded 
by a low brick wall as though the place had 
been held sacred; above the tomb entrance 
a funeral sacrifice of five bullocks had been 





ATEFAMON, WITH HIS CANOPI( 


TOMB 


and their heads and forelegs buried 
the tomb chamber 
vielded absolutely no 
trace of funeral furni- 
. ture, and this in spite 

of the fact that the 


made 
on the spot 
as Mond found it 


How: ver, 


type. Had our work 

not taken an astonish- } door had never been 
ing turn in another gi SA . j A) opened and that the 
place, we should have JS -- tunnel by which 
been a very disap- thieves had broken 
pointed party of ex- FIG. 5. CHARIOTEER’S WHIP AFTER THE in was so small and 
cavators. BROKEN HANDLE HAD BEEN MENDED crooked that nosarco- 


At present we can 
offer the student of Egyptian archaeology 
only a very incomplete explanation of the 
problems presented by the site. Mond’s 
tomb, being the only important one found 
on the platform, must be that of the king. 
That it is off center we must lay to a change 
of the temple axis made to economize grad- 
ing. That it is incomparably smaller than 
the royal tomb at Deir el Bahri must be 
because it was hastily finished at the death 
of the king. Nowhere have we found the 
king’s name, but the unfinished state of his 
monument makes it evident that he was 


34 


phagus could” ever 
have been brought out through it—even 


a wooden coffin could have been extracted 
only piecemeal 

Incidentally though, we ran across some 
interesting facts about the later history 
of the site. l here a few pits around 
the edge of th dug for the 
graves of the king’s followers. About four 
hundred years later—in the troubled period 
of the XIII to the XVII dynasty—they 
were reused, a few more were dug, and a 
to shelter the 
It was 


were 
platform, 


little brick 
guardian who looked after them. 


house was built 





ew 
‘en 
Jas 
me 


led 


ad 


en 
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as lonely a spot then as it 1s today and he 
tried to enliven its desolation by starting 
a little garden in his front yard with earth 
which he brought up from the fields. An- 
other four or five centuries went by; the 
choicest sites a! yng the front of the necro- 


FOZ 2 I 


predecessors out of their coffins and break 
uptheirfurniture in the search for valuables. 
Finally the last occupant was brought down, 
a spot cleared out in the corner of the 
room, baskets, wigs, coffins, and pitifully 
maltreated mummies brushed aside, and 





FIG. O. 
ORIGINALLY MADE FOR THE 


OF THE TEMPLE OI 
polis were all filled with tombs, and again 
for a few vears the less prosperous citizens 
of Thebes used these old pits. One tomb 
we found just as the undertakers had left 
it in the XXII dynasty after blocking tts 
door with stones. As evidence of the cal- 
lousness of human nature the interior of 
the burial chamber was astonishing. Four 
women had been buried there successively, 
and as each newcomer was brought down 
the pit for her everlasting rest her under- 
takers had taken the occasion to drag her 


~ 


COFFINS OF ATEFAMON. THE INNER COFFIN WAS 


~ PRIEST AND SCULPTOR 


AMONRE, NESIAMON ” 


wn 


his coffin left there (fig. 4 Had the peopl 
who so ghoulishly robbed and destroyed 
these bodies been modern Arabs or even 
ancient thieves it would have been one 
thing, but in each case they were men 
whose livelihood was made by persuading 
the families of the dead to spend their 
substance on the very things they were 
robbing them of 
The last occupant of the tomb was 


man named Atefamon, “ Charioteer to the 


General,’ and in his coffin we found his 
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whip broken in three pieces and tied up out the whole of the work which has been 


in its own lash (fig. 5 here was nothing — described above. We checked every point, 
about him to suggest that he was not an we laid every plan, and we founded all 
Egyptian, and yet in most un-Egyptian — of our hopes on the basis of what Navill 
manner he had a tull and bushy beard. In had discovered in his Deir el Bahri excava- 
his day horses and chariots had long been — tions for the Egypt Exploration Fund be- 
used in Egypt, but it was still remembered tween 1903 and 1907. On the way to our 
that they had first come trom Asia, and) own work in the desert valley we often 
probably the best horses and the most skil- | passed through this other temple, and at on 

Hauser and I started to mz re measure- 
ments in it to compare with those of our 
platform and causeway. ae was the 
day we drifted into the conversation that 
had such unexpected results and started us 
on the third and most successful phase of 


our season’s work. 





| was airing my views to Hauser on what 








N. CHAPEL 
S HATHOR ] considered a fundamental error into which 
; Naville had fallen in his excavations. Dur- 
a! Or ing the whole of his first season’s work 


his men had found fragments of inscrip- 








i/\:: TR tions naming a King Nebhepetre’ Mentu 
y Us: 7 hotep, called “Horus who unites the Two 
= 24 ¢ Lands’’—the North and South of Egypt. 
I: > Now while it was already known that th 
a ao first kings of the XI dynasty (two Intefs 
l:: = and one Mentuhotep) ruled over the South 
We: es only, there was plenty of evidence in these 
i - inscriptions that Nebhepetre‘’ Mentuhotep 
EEE Ae © Edignfuoe * -* -_ actually did rule the whok of Egy pt. Na- 
fh =] a _ ville therefore took the king’s title literally 
PS a : Li = and announced the discovery of Nebhe- 
‘RAMP ! petre’ Mentuhotep “the Second,” the first 
PPE eit of the Theban kings to reunite the Two 

Lands. 
In his second winter’s work Naville found 
FIG. 7. XI DYNASTY TEMPLE AT DEIR FI fragments of inscriptions naming another 
BAHRI (AS PLANNED AND RE- Mentuhotep with a confusingly similar 
STORED BY NAVILLI throne-name—Nebhapetre*. Since he too 


ruled over the whole of Egypt, and sinc 
ful drivers were foreigners still. The Asiatics © Nebhepetre’ had been credited with the 
always wore beards and here was an Egyp- reunion of the country, Nebhapetre‘ was 
tian charioteer imitating them. It makes made his successor. Naville thus recon- 
one think of the days of horses and carriages — structed the chronicle: Nebhepetre‘ Mentu- 
in this country, when the most stylish hotep “the Second” followed by Neb- 


coachmen were English and fashion de- hapetre‘ Mentuhotep “the Third.” 
creed that even those of Yankee birth \s time went on, Naville’s excavations 
should copy the English style of side- laid bare the whole of the curious temple 
whiskers. of the XI dynasty kings at Deir el Bahri 
(fig. 7). There was a ramp leading up to a 
[he reader must already be aware that platform through two storeys of colon- 
the temple of the earlier Mentuhoteps at nades, to the temple door. In the center 
Deir el Bahri was our inspiration through- of the temple rose a pyramid, with a col- 

20 
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umned ambulatory round about through — show how the temple had either been par- 
which one passed to an open peristyle court lally demolished to “insert”? the shrines 
with the king’s subterranean tomb in the and pits under the walls and columns 
center, and thence to the hypostyle hall © (whichwere then rebuilt) or how the builder 
with the sanctuary at the back. Every lad died before the temple was finished 
existing bit of this entire structure bore — and his successor had taken the occasion to 
the name of Nebhepetre’ Mentuhotep “insert” the shrines under the incompleted 
Naville’s “Second’’) who was unquestion- — structure. However, there are innumer- 
ibly the builder. The name of Nebhape- able considerations which make both of 


| 
hird’’) was 


Naville’s “T 


tre’ Mentuhotep 
found only on six little ruined shrines at 
the back of the ambulatory—but the am- 


FIG. 10. THE STONI BLOCKING 

THE DOOR OF AASHAIT’S TOMB 
CHAMBER WITH THE HOL! 
ABOVE THROUGH WHICH 
WE FIRST LOOKED IN 


bulatory wall was built on top of these little 
shrines, and over some of the pits belonging 
to them in the peristyle court stood columns 
of the temple 

In short, the work of Naville’s “third” 
king was under the work of his “second.” 
Naturally, the 
earlier king should have been underneath 
that of his “third,” and some explanation 
of this topsy-turvy state of 
necessary. It did not occur 
that he had made a mistake 1 
of the kings, and he and his collaborators 
put forth several theories attempting to 


work of his ‘‘second”’ or 


affairs was 
to Naville 
n the order 





these explanations inherently improbabk 
The | know him 
would not ha 


sO far as Wé 


gvptian, 
ve chosen to put the shrines 


a we 


CHI 
COFFIN 


FIG. 11. LOOKING INTO CHAM- 
BER WITH THE KEMSI1 
RESTING ON AASHAIT’S 


SARCOPHAGUS 


under the walls nor would he have chosen 
such inconvenient places for them behind 
in the corner. 


columns or tucked away 


Therefore, for us, the shrines existed before 


the temple was built and in this we felt 
confirmed by the fact that the style of the 
shrine sculptures was more archaic than 


that of the temple sculptures. It followed 
therefore that King Nebhapetre‘ who built 
the shrines was really Mentuhotep II anc 
Nebhepetre’ who built the temple was 
Mentuhotep III. 

So far, of course, the problem was purely 
historical but at this point it became one of 


pract ical, digg rs’ arc haeology . | had often 
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been over it before, but this time while © still within them. The other three pits 
Hauser and | were dis« ussing it on the spot, (Nos. 7, Os and 12) contained no sarcoph- 
it occurred to us both that if our predeces- agi, but the coincidence of finding six 
sors had been working from such false pre- shrines and six pits had led the excavators 





FIG. 12. HAULING AASHAIT’S COFFIN UP THE PI 


mises they might have missed something to assign these three anonymous pits to 


worth while, and we hurried home to the — the three northern shrines hey thought 
house to analyze their bookwiththatinview. that the fact that two of these pits were far 
Naville’s plan away from the 


shows at the back of shrines to which they 


the ambulatory the 
foundations of the 
six shrines or minia- 
ture chapels built to 
house the funerary 
statues of six ladies 
of the royal harim. 
He had foundenough 
fragments. of their 
walls to show that 
the three shrines 
south of the doorway 
from the ambulatory 
to the court were 
built for the Queens 
Henhenit, Kemsit, FIG. 13. CARRYING MAIT’S COFFIN THROUGH shrines where the re- 
and Kauit and the THE TEMPLE RUINS lation of shrines and 
three north for pits was beyond 
Sadhe, Aashait, and an unknown princess. question, we believed that all of the graves 
In the peristyle court, on the other side of | should have a corresponding position un- 
the wall, his plan shows six grave pits, of | der the shrines, and we therefore discarded 
which three (Nos. 9, 10, and 11), behind Pit 12 from the count as being too far away 
the three southern shrines, led to burial to belong to any of the northern shrines. 
chambers under those shrines with the Not only could the same objection be 
sarcophagi of Henhenit, Kemsit, and Kauit raised about Pit 8, but since Naville’s pub- 


39 


assigned them could 
be explained by a de- 
sire to have all of the 
grave pits within the 
peristyle court near 
the king’s own tomb 

Here was the his- 
torical fallacy again 
The court did not 
exist when the pits 
were dug, and there- 
fore they could not 
have been grouped in 
t. Taking the three 
cases of the southern 
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lication had proved that it was contempo theory were true, the place to look for them 
rary with the temple itself, we discarded was directly behind the ruins of the two 
it as being later than the shrines.’ northern shrines 

After these disqualifications the score If the reader has found all of these argu- 


stood six shrines and four pits. Admitting ments and reasonings involved—and_ in 





FIG. 14. CARRYING KEMSIT’S COFFIN DOWN THE RAMP OF THE MENTU- 
HOTEP TEMPLE WITH THE HATSHEPSUT TEMPLE IN THE BACKGROUND 





FIG. 15. HAULING UP THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AASHAI1 
that Naville’s Pit 7 belonged to Sadhe, their outcome so often disappointing—let 
we still had to find the burial places of | him picture the state of mind of those of 
Aashait and the princess for whom the us who had lived with them for weeks. 
northernmost shrine was built, and, if our Hauser and | decided to settle this last 
theorizing right away and as quietly as 
l ile’ ] ‘ < Wrect In anv . we 
Navill — WaS TICOITCEY IN any Case, aS We possible for if there was to be another 
found later. Pit 12 is not in the peristyle court 
after all, but like Pits 3-6 is outside of the tem- alse alarm we wanted no one to be the 
ple, as fig. 20 shows wiser. Since Naville’s day a layer of rain- 
40 | 
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washed mud had covered the place where — interminable disappointments of a digger’s 
all our hopes were centered, and a little — life was more than we could stand. 
scratching showed that under the mud This time, though, there was to be no 


there was an ancient pavement which he disappointment. When we went back 


a hy La 
= 


~~ 





FIG. 10. GIGANTIC SARCOPHAGUS OF MAIT AS WE FOUND IT, 
ALMOST BURIED IN THE CHAMBER, WITH THE LID IN PLACI 





FIG. 17. SARCOPHAGUS OF MAIT WITH THE LID ROLLED BACK 
AND THE COFFIN INSIDE WITH AN ANCIENT 


ROPE STILL LYING ON I 
had found. We had the five foremen of our to the work, the men were brushing the 
working gangs draw lots to see which three — last baskets of dirt away from a practically 
of them should send men over to clear the unbroken ancient pavement and in that 
mud away, and when we had shown them — pavement, just behind the foundations of th 
what to do we left them. Another of the shrine of Aashait, there was an absolutel 


4! 
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plain, tell-tale sinking of the paving slabs 
outlining the mouth of a pit, and another, 


' 1 , 
ittle less obvious, could be seen be- 


only a 
hind the northern shrine (fig. 8 There 
was no doubt that our two pits were there, 
and the 


no one had be en 


pavement was a guarantee that 
in them in modern times. 

For another day we had to hold our- 
selves in while Burton photographed the 
a detailed plan ol 


place and Hauser made 
hen we recalled 


it showing every stone 
the native workmen. Up to this time they 
had not had the slightest inkling of what 
we had in our minds. We told them to 
sound with crowbars in the cracks between 
the paving slabs on either side of the sunken 
space behind the shrine of Aashait, and they 
stolidly reports d bed-rock—as we eEXPCc ted 
Then we had them take up one slab in the 
depression there. Mahmud 
Abu Rayan drove his crowbar down. It 
sank into soft dirt. He did it again. Sud- 
denly it began to dawn upon him that he 
a pit. His 


away in a breath 


and sound 


n the mouth of 


was standing 
listlessness was blown 
and all the other men and boys caught the 
Mahmud es Sebai was started 
northern shrine in the same 
hold him back 


excitement 
in behind th 
way, and we could hardly 
from tearing up every stone in sight. Dirt 
flew and by lunch time they had almost 
burrowed out of sight (fig. 9). Even the 
poor fellows who had drawn the job of re- 
clearing the pit of Sadhe for planning, were 
swept away in the excitement and thought 
that they too were about to make their 
fortunes 

We had found the pits but, as the reader 
understand, a digger soon be- 
and besides there was a 


will readily 
comes a skeptic, 
growing uneasiness in our minds when we 
began to find that ancient thieves had been 
By nightfall, however, the men 
had got down to the door of Aashait’s 
chamber and had found it sealed with a 
block of limestone (fig. 10). We 


before us. 


great 
could not get inside until we had photo- 
graphed this, but fortunately for our peace 
of mind there was a ragged hole above the 
doorway where the rock had broken away 
and into this we thrust our electric torches 
for a first glimpse. There was a great 


wooden coffin tipped on one edge just in- 


side, and underneath this we could see a 
corner of the remarkably sculptured lime- 
stone sarcophagus of Aashait 

lhe work went more slowly in the other 
pit but in the course of time a sealed door- 
way was found at the bottom of it as 
well. When we opened this we could see 
an enormous, uninscribed limestone sar- 
cophagus still closed, with dirt piled along 
the side of it almost to its lid. The thieves 
had left 


realize what a find we had made. 


us something and we began to 


lhe week that followed was a busy one 
ngs. 12-14 Each day there were photo- 
graphs for Burton to take underground 
by reflected light and plans for Hauser to 
draw, doubled up in the little chambers. 
took the great 


top ot the 


From Aashait’s pit we 
wooden coffin that stood on 
sarcophagus, hurried it off for safekeeping 
in the storerooms of the Expedition’s house, 
and set to work on what was under it. A 
disappointment at finding 
open by the 


momentary 
\ashait’s mummy 
ancient robbers was forgotten in the next 
instant when we found her magnificent 
wooden coffin undamaged The mummy, 
the coffin, Aashait’s statuette, and what 
was lett of the pots and bones of her food 


ripped 


offerings kept us busy for several days be- 
fore we could even begin on the northern 
chamber. 

There the great sarcophagus set us a 
The lid was in place—it must 
and the space to 


problem. 
have weighed two tons 
work was so cramped that we could scarcely 
set to it (fig. 16 Ancient thieves would 
have broken it with sledge hammers. We 
dared not, even uninscribed as it was, for 
fear of breaking might be inside. 
Fortunately, though, there were rope-holes 
in it which had been used four thousand 
We worked 


wire rope through them, got a long lever 


what 


vears ago to lower it into place 


out into the pit, and with a gang of men 
hanging on to that, gradually raised the 
lid inch by inch until we could get beams 
and rollers under it [he men were then 
placed squatting alongside of it in the cham- 
ber with their backs to the wall and their 
bare feet against it. The word was given; 
the men straightened their backs and the 


great mass of stone was shoved across the 


her 
or- 

as 
i 
ar- 
ng 
Ao) 


to 








ng FIG. 18. SARCOPHAGUS OF AASHAIT IN THE TOMB 








FIG. 10. JACKING UP THE LAST SIDE OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 
FOR PACKING 
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sarcophagus until 
and within we could see a little white coffin 
absolutely 
Mait 


Even when all of the 


Intact, bearing thi 
“the Cat’’(fig. 17). 
greatest task remained. There was the 
\ashait to bi 
it presented a problem which was unusually 
complicated. 
tied together at th 


bands lg Id) The 


sarcophagus of moved and 


It was built of slabs of lime- 
stone corners with 
copper outside was 
sculptured with marvelous fineness, whil 
the inside was brilliant with color as fresh 
It was im- 


STO d and 


as if it had just been painted. 


possible to lift the structure as it 


we could not expose the surfaces to risk of 


damage from ropes and chains or even to 


the chance of being soiled by the work- 
men’s hands. Plainly it would have to be 
dismantled and each piece boxed in the 
chamber, even though some of the slabs 
might weigh as much as a ton and a halt 
and the space we had to work in was 


scarcel\ as larg as a 900d-sized cl 


This was a job to be put off until 
the end of the 
our undivided attention. 

When eventually we did get to work on 


closet. 


season when it could have 


it we cut the copper bands at two of the 
corners, put ropes through the holes the 
bands had passed through, rigged a tackle, 
and 

outward 


lowered one side of the 


sarcophagus 


waiting box. Three or 
four layers of blankets made a soft 
the sculptured outer and the 
painted inner face was wedged so that 
nothing should touch the delicate colors. 
The ends were not difficult to handle, but 
the side against the wall was a very differ- 
ent matter. We had to suspend it from a 
pole—by those invaluable tie-holes in the 
raise it with jacks from its bed- 
ding in the bottom slabs, and then slowly 
screw it out into the room until we could 
get a box behind it and pack it with the 
painted side uppermost (fig. 19 

Day after day in that underground hole 
with as 


into a 
be d for 


suriace 


corners 


many as a dozen slaving fellahin 


was a nightmare. The temperature was so 
hot in the sunshine above that the foul air 
below would not rise. One workman had 
a mild case of influenza and before we were 


done most of us shared it with him. How- 


PRR rset em a a Ra a a 


it toppled over behind, 


coffins were out our 
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one by one the 
largely 


boxes were finished, 
on rations of hot tea, and hauled to 
Fresh men were put on the 
pulley chains and the cliffs of Deir el Bahri 
echoed with the shrieking of the big dif- 
ferential gears (fig. 15 of the big 


boxe S seeme d a 


CvVCrs 


the surface 


One 
Imost too heavy 
the ch: 
built over the pit mouth 
to take a breath Then 
Kurneh village 
“Whoop, in the 


Kurneh”’ 


from a scaffold 


and they stopped 
a workman trom 
tenor, 
Abdel 
our local saint—and all hauled 
Phe chain did not budge and the boss Ham- 
“No,” he 
opening chapter of the 
Sheikh Taya,” 


whispering 


for the gang 
lc 


who were hauling INS, 


oul in a cleat 


Sang 


name of Sheikh 


“recite the 
Koran in honor of 
hands stood rever- 
“Tn the the 
Compassionate and the Merciful ’ for 
this rival man. With the last word 
they swung on the chain. It moved. Th 
scaffold broke and eight pairs of brown legs 


id took a hank sald, 


and all 


enth name of God 


hi ya 


wildly kicking over feet of 
emptiness, eight pairs of brown ha 


We>rt twenty 
nds wer 
clinging desperately to the chain, and eight 
voices Were all squealing to be hauled on 
to terra firma. After that | 
return to Sheikh Abdel Kurneh, 
evidently less powerful than Sheikh Taya 


but more conservative. 


insisted on a 


who was 


The tombs of the King Men- 
tuhotep I] are now completely excavated 
Nothing but the 
of the little cubical shrines remain in place, 
but in them one can still see the scratches 


queens ol 


(fig. 20) foundations 


on the stone sills where the wooden doors 
used to be opened and the statues drawn 
out on festival days to receive the offerings 
to the dead. 


which 


Scattered chips of the walls 
were collected and fitted together 
by Madame Naville give us some idea of the 
brilliancy of the 


decorations on the exte- 


riors. 


lhe backs and sides were paneled 
to represent the great doors of the royal 
palace, into which the lady enters with 


the king, while the front showed the harim 

apartments with the lady in converse with 

her royal spouse or receiving the ministra- 

tions of her servants. Every moulding and 
not 

prayers lor 


filled with pictures bore 
the lady’s benefit 
is called “‘the royal wife ol 


every spac e 
reiterated 


in which she 
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King Mentuhotep I! and, | 1 fiction carefully sealed with large slabs of lime- 
which is not without its humor when so — stone set in plaster. Evidently the thefts 
many ladies boast of it in a row, “the o1 had taken place at some time when the site 
roval favorit« was still looked aiter, even though the 
We have seen that behind each shrine — guardianship might be lax or even venal. 


grave pit, originally filled with 
at the 
tomb chamber 
Naville 


sarcophagus 


there Was a 
bottom 


in which 


TOK ks and covered over and 
of each pit a htth 


found the 
and the 


the s buried 


simple | 


queen Wa 


meston 


despoiled mummy of Henhenit, which to- 
gether with the fragments of her shring 
were presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 


the Egy 
plundered bod) 


The 


ousl\ 


seum by 


pt Exploration Fund 


lragments Of a gorgs 


aken place 


Mentuhotep III was 


The robberies could not have 1 


before the te mpl Ol 


built over the shrines, be cause the thieves 
had been forced to cut the wall of the 
temple to pry the stones away from the 


mouth of Aashait’s pit, and had tound it 
necessary to support the temple pavement 
with wooden beams when they opened the 
inconceivable that 


vandalism could have been 


tomb of Kauit. It ts 
such wholesak 





FIG. 21 


WOODEN 


shrine 
lo 


Intact sarcopha- 


and bits of the 


painted sarcophagus 

of Kemsit are in the British Museum 
Cairo went the practically 
remained of the 
\ashait It 
the two tomb 
Mait which 
st from ancient thieves and 


gus of Kauit and all that 
shrines Sadhe and 


ol | re- 
mained for us to discover 
chambers of Aashait 


had suffered lea 


and of 
thus preserve the most interesting material 
of all six pits 

Another digression must be made here 
on the plundering of these tombs in ancient 
times, for it has an important bearing on 
our estimate of Mait, whose coffin we 
found in the northern shrine. All six pits 
had been robbed. I hose found by Naville 
had suffered greatly; Sadhe’s and Kemsit’s 
most of all. The others would seem to 
have been entered only once and then to 
have been closed up again by their guard- 
ians. This is how we happened to find the 
doors of the burial chambers of Aashait 


COFFIN OF 


AASHAII 


XI and XII dynas- 
ties When the temple was one of the most 
venerated in 


committed during the 


Thebes, and yet on the other 
hand the robbery must have taken piace 
before the early years of the XVIII] dynasty. 
\t that time the Hathor chapel was started 
and all over the temple broken votives from 
the chapel were scattered, but not a trace 
of these votives was found under the pav- 
ing slabs in the fillings of the pits of Aashait 
and Mait. The plundering, then, took 
place sometime about four hundred years 
after the queens were buried, in the troubled 
period between the XII and the XVIII 
the Hyksos ruled in Lower 
Egypt and Thebes was reduced to poverty 


and impotenc« 


dynasty when 


Everything points to the robberies in all 
six tombs as being of the same date. While 
did not 
this nor did we have any clear idea of when 
the tombs had been plundered. After 


we were still digging we realize 


40 
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THE MI 


cted to 
tomb 


\ashait we ad ¢ 


northern 


finding Queen XP 


find another queen in th 


chamber, and our surprise w ereat When 
we discovered only a [littl rl, scarcely 
five years old, buried in a cheap set of 
wooden coffins from which the original 


had been erased and that of “ Mait”’ 
We jumped to the conclusion 
originally been built for 


nam 
substituted. 


that the tomb had 








AS 


AND STATUETTI 


FIG. 23. SHEETS 
THE THIEVES LEFI 


AASHAIT S COFFIN 


THEM IN 


a queen whose mummy had been despoiled 
and that after the had left, the 
little waif had been buried in the deserted 
In this, however, we were evidently 


robhx rs 


grave. 
wrong. The robberies took place about 
1000 B. C., while everything about this 


little infant’s burial shows that it belongs 

to the early XI dynasty, befor 

Then Hauser noticed, in going overt 

ville’s publication 

at the end of his first season he had listed 
| queens, a sixth—“ Ta- 


with the five k 
mait’’—which is really the name “ Mait”’ 


2000 B ( 
Na- 


for cond time, that 


Lt St 


nown 
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In his 
ent volumes Naville omits all men- 


preceded by the feminine article. 


subsequ 
tion of the name and leaves us in doubt 


at all but, every- 


das 
to his reasons for giving it 
thing considered, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Mait’s name belongs with 


the queens, and that she was the nightful 


it 


owner of the northern shrine. 
Who Mait was must be left to our im- 
aginations. Buried this way among the 


wives of Mentuhotep II, possibly she was a 
king who died suddenly 
In an unfinished tomb 
intended for some grown person, or possibly 
child of an family 
affianced from birth to the 
sovereign, but who died before she OTCW 
up to marriageable Such 
ments are made among the Egyptians to- 
have been the custom four 


daughter of the 


and was laid away 
she was the aristocratic 
who had bet n 


arrange- 


ALC, 
day and may 
ars 


\ashait, however, there is no 


thousand ye ago. 

Regarding 
such question. She was an actual queen 
had 
twenty-three vea a plump little per- 
son with bobbed hair done up in innumer- 
able litth the utmost 


was expended 


scarcely lived twenty-two 


it she 
Or rs 


plaits, upon whom 
was buried in this 


who fashioned 


when she 
The 


the magnificent sarcophagus of Kauit now 


queens’ row artists 


in Cairo—a piece of sculpture which has 
been 1 
Middle Kingdom art ever since its dis- 
made Aashait’s 
is a masterpiece of the sculpture 
but of 


aken as one of the classical examples 
VI 
covery sarcophagus as 
well. It 
of a school which was stl archaic, 
a technical skill rarely equaled (fig. 22). 
On the east side is a representation of the 
with the balcony above, 


palace de Orway 


from which Aashait was supposed to look 


out upon the world through two graven 
eves. Within the palace all manner ot 


good things are heaped before her, while she 
sits with her dog under her chair and a 
maid behind her, fanning her with a duck’s 
wing. She drinks milk which the dairymen 
give her fresh from a pair of cows that are 
brought in with their calves, or she visits 
wer farm where her steward superintends 
the peasants carrying sacks of grain up into 
her granaries. Her maid her jars 
of sweet-smelling perfumes from the boxes 


O1IVeS 


in her closets, and her butchers slaughter 
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an ox and heap dinner-table mountain rows item after item taken from the 
high betore her. Inside, the same scenes catalogue of the amulets and_ talismans 
are repeated in brilliant colors, for such necessary to the soul that would escape 
were the events of her daily life and such — the dangers and the pitfalls of the nether- 
were her hopes of the world to coms world. The student of religion and magic 

On the wooden coffin which stood inside will find here a wealth of data on man’s 
the sarcophagus, the subjects of the decor- ingenuity in’ inventing the jargon. of 
ations belong more to the mysterious realm mystery (fig. 25 


of Outside it 1s severely plain, with 


magic. 





20. 


WOODEN STATUETTI 
AASHAIT 


FIG. 


OF QUEEN 


fine-grained wood relieved only by bands 
ol gold along the edges, by deeply carven 
prayers, and once again the eyes which look 
out upon the world (fig. 21). Inside, all is of 
a weird brilliancy. The lid of the coffin 
is the sky and on it ts painted an astro- 
logical almanac in tabular form, giving the 
rising the nd constellations 
through the twelve hours of the night, and 


of stars 


a long prayer to the beings of the firma- 


ment. Our “Great Bear’ we find mas- 
querading as a leg of beef (fig. 24). Long 


magical texts cover the sides and ends of 
them are ranged in 


ab ve 


the coffin and 


Inside the coffin Aashait’s body had been 


laid in a mummiform cartonnage, which 
in spite of its wrecked condition is an 
Important document on Egyptian mor- 


tuary customs. Over her had been piled 
masses of bed sheets to cover her in her 
eternal sleep 3) and in the corners 
of them we tound the linen marks of the 


ig. 2 





FIG. 27. 
/ 


AASHAIT S GRAVI 


FROM 


LINEN MARKS 


CLOTHES 


royal palace of four thousand years ago— 
sometimes simply “King Mentuhotep”’ or 
“The store of fine linen” (fig. 27) or again 
the name of the steward who superintended 
its making or its acquisition. By her side 
had lain her statuette, archaically stiff, with 
gold bracelets and a red skirt held up by 
white suspenders (fig. 26). 

The thieves who broke into Aashait’s 
tomb had been looking primarily for preci- 
ous metals and little had escaped them. A 
few beads from her necklaces, a shell brace- 
let of no value to them, and two silver bead 
anklets were all that they 
but by good fortune during the four cen- 
turies she lay in peace, her jewels had left 
casts in her bandages, which time had not 
obliterated and from them we were able to 
draw a diagram of all she had worn. To 
make room for their work, they had swept 
aside most of the offering pots and the 
joints of beef supplied for Aashait’s ghostly 
life, and they had broken the lid of the 
sarcophagus to at her body. Beyond 
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this, however, the sarcophagus, the coffin, 
and the statuette had suffered no material 
damage and all three have come down to us 
almost as fresh and clean as the day they 
were made. 

The guardians of the tomb had inter- 
vened almost in time, and had set about to 


put the tomb in order. From some other 


to the Expedition house unopened and at 
the first chance we had, we set it up in 
the photographic room. Cameras were 
assembled, notebooks made ready, and 
everybody collected around. The word 
was given, the lid raised, and we all peered 
in—to see a miserable little pile of rags and 


nothing else! 








| 

















FIG. 25 





25. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING 


grave broken into by the same robbers 
they brought the coffin of a certain lady 
Kemsit (not the queen of the same name) 
and put it here in Aashait’s chamber, 
wedged in on top of her sarcophagus. Then 
they sealed the door, filled the pit, and re- 
placed the paving slabs above. 

We owe much to those guardians, but 
our gratitude was not unmitigated. The 
coffin of Kemsit was the first thing we re- 
moved; it was closed and apparently still 
intact and our hopes were high of finding 
untold treasures within it. We carried it 














THE OPENING OF THE COFFINS OF MAIT 


Evidently the thieves had broken into 
the tomb of Mait also, but they were either 
half-hearted in their work or they were 
interrupted, for they accomplished nothing. 
After taking out all of the boulders with 
which the pit was filled, except a few of the 
heaviest, they had heaped the chamber 
itself with dirt and stones to the height of 
the sarcophagus, the easier to move the lid. 
Then they cut the copper bands from the 
corners of the sarcophagus and prepared 
ropes for lifting the lid. Possibly they 
had started to work on it, for it was chipped 
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along the edges and a piece of their rope — after another five charming necklaces ap- 
was found inside. But thatisasfarasthey peared (fig. 29). Mait may have been 
went hastened off to the grave in whatever cof- 
When we opened the big sarcophagus _ fins could be found, but at least she was 
the litthe whitewashed wooden coffin of | decked out in all the finery she had worn 


had been 


Beside it there 


Mait lay within 
tossed a pile of linen cloth, which we took 


for a pall such as we had found the vear 
before in the tomb of Wah. At the house 
the coffin was photographed and then 


opened (fig. 28). Inside we found a second 


coffin with strips of cloth holding the lid 


and within the second coffin lay a 


SE 


in place, 


=" 





FIG. 29. NECKLACES AS 
pile of linen bed clothes covering the little 
There Mait lay upon 


es of her plaster mask gazing 


mummy. her side 
with the e\ 
through the ey 
The coffins 
mummy with it 
and as we came to unwrap 1 
it 
foot to disguise 


es painted on her coffins. 
the wrapped 
uch smaller, 
found that, 


padding at 


vere small, but 
Ss mask was m 
t we 
small as it was mostl\ 
head and the tin 
tions of the pathetic little infa 
Certainly from outward appearances 
great wealth seems to have been lavished 
on little Mait, and through hours of alter- 
nate unwrapping and photographing we 
tried to stave off the disappointment we 
felt at not having found anything of strik- 
ing importance in her tomb. Jandage 
after bandage was removed and then sud- 
denly there was a glint of carnelian beads. 
Carefully the linen was cut away and one 


Was, 


\ propor- 
t within. 
no 


st 


THEY WERI 


to 


during her brief life (fig. 30) 

There was a string of great ball beads 
of hollow gold; another of carnelian beads: 
two necklaces of minute beads of. silver 


carnelian, green felspar, and rich blue glass; 
necklace of gold disks so fine that 
leather 
of unbroken gold 


and a 


strung bands thev look like a 


on 


Removi 


10 


be 


supple tu 





FOUND AMONG MAIT’S BANDAGES 


each necklace carefully we were able to 
preserve the exact arrangement of every 


the carnelian necklace 


s original string; the end 


bead. In fact, 

still remains on it 
cords of the gold ball beads could be saved, 
and the leather of the gold disk beads, while 
hard, had only to be softened a little to be 
bent into shape. The 


small beads had to be restrung and the sil- 


two necklaces of 
ver and glass units cleaned to admit new 
thread, but in doing so we recovered all of 
the brilliant, jovous color scheme of the 
jewelry as little Mait wore it four thousand 
Vears ago. 

The force of the expedition at Thebes 
throughout the campaign consisted of the 
writer; Walter Hauser, whose work was 
principally the planning and surveying 
of the work; and Henry Burton, who was 
photographing tombs as part of the work of 


ap- 
yeen 
cof- 
was 
jorn 


ads 


ids: 


ASS > 


hat 


ing 
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the Tytus Fund, but who took a hand in 
the excavations and photographed them 
and the material found whenever need 
arose. Albert Nixon arrived from Lisht 
just when the heaviest tasks fell on us with 
the tombs of Aashait and Mait, and 


FIG. 30. 


JEWELRY 


undertook those innumerable details of 


administration which would have been 
forgotten in the hurry and bustle of the 
moment. Throughout the most interest- 
ing weeks of the season the Director of the 
Museum, Edward Robinson, and Mrs. 
Robinson were staying in the Expedition 
House and shared with us our desponden- 


1Q20-2 1 


cies and elations as they overwhelmed us by 
turns. 

Ihe end of the season presented a diffi- 
cult problem in dividing the finds between 
the Cairo and Metropolitan Museums. 
M. Lacau, the Director General of the 
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Service des Antiquités, Mr. Quibell of the 
Cairo Museum, Mr. Mace with the 
from Lisht, and | carefully weighed al 
possibilities of a division and finally came 
unanimously to the conclusion that it 
would be the best course to withhold the 
material and divide it in a lump with the 
finds of next season. H. E. WINLOCK. 
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IV. THE 


IN the 


Supplement to the BULLETIN 


for July, 1920,’ the results of research into 
the sources for the architectural and gen- 
eral history of the monasteries in the 
Wady ’n Natran were summarized Phe 


present report comprises four sections: I. 


On further results of literary research; I]. 


On work in the monasteries themselves in 


I] 


at the present day; 


On the life of the monks 
1\ On the discover\ of 
Dér Abd Makar 


tails being ignored, literary 


IO21,; 


1920 


manuscript Iragments at 
I. Munor de 


PFROPOLITAN 


MONASTERIES 


MUSEUM OF ART 


IN WADY ’N NATRUN 


“Of your charity, 
Fathers of the I pray for the 
race of the the Orientals, 
who bought this monastery from the Egyp- 
tians for 12,000 darics by the great zeal of 
I great noble Marutha, son of Habbib, 
whose [father was] at one time Secretary of 
the Sultan (sic) of Egypt.” 
relate the circumstances of the purchase 
Marutha, the d 
found his compatriots scattered in various 
t what is Dér 


portant note begins: 
aith 


lekritans, 1. e. 


1¢ 
It goes on to 


how when visiting esert, 


monasteries, and bough now 





FIG. I. GROUP Of 


research has brought us two very valuable 


pieces of new information. 

First: no less than three notes” 
manuscripts definitely clear up the obscurity 
veiling the Syrian occupation of Dér es 
Surian. This monastery, anciently known 
“The Monastery of the 
Abba Pishéi,” originated as a purely Coptic 
foundation in the sixth century, when the 
outbreak of the Julianist Heresy caused the 
orthodox to duplicates of the 
original Four Monasteries. Our most im- 


in Syriac 


lheotokos of 


as 


establish 


‘pp. 34 fl 

1 am indebted to Abbé Joseph Ziadeh for 
drawing my attention to two of these notes, and 
to Professor F. C. Burkitt, who most kindly 
transcribed the texts from photographs and 


provided me with translations 


3See BULLETIN, July, 1920, Supplement, p. 30 


MONKS: 


MAKAR 


DER ABC 


es Surian from the Patriarch of Alexandria 
to be their common home. A second note 
asserts that during the building of “‘the 


vault [dome] which is over the door of the 


Church” (i. e. the north porch still existing) 
the monks found “a tablet written in 
Syriac and Egyptian”’ again asserting that 
the monastery was purchased by Marutha 
for “red dinars” (about 
[his purchase, which amply explains the 


12,000 £6,000). 


hitherto puzzling connection of the mon- 
astery with far-off Tekrit, can only have 
taken place in the eighth century. 

Second: an Arabic manuscript has be- 


come available containing narratives of 
patriarchal visits to the monasteries in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 
shed much welcome light on the general 


state of the monasteries at that period; but 


I he se 
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FIG. 2.2 DER ABO MAKAR. INTERIOR, NORTH HALF SHOWING THI 
CHURCHES OF ABO ISKHTRON (FOREGROUND), OF ESH SHEYOKH 
(LEFT), AND OF ABO MAKAR (CENTER BACK) 
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FIG. 3. DER ABO MAKAR FROM THE SOUTHEAST 
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in two particulars they are invaluabl the monasteries In 1920-1021 During six 
From the accounts ¢ Maundy Proces- weeks (March—May, 1920) | worked alone, 
sions at Dér Abi Makar we can reconstruct exploring and making a_ general study 
the “Great” or ‘Catholic’? Church of Saint of each monastery in turn; in November to 
Macarius (of which but a precious frag- December, 1920, Mr. Burton, Mr. Hauser, 
ment now remains i vast structure con- and myself spent three strenuous weeks in 
taining four major sanctuaries and a quad- the desert; and in April, 1921, | returned 
ruple nave (fig. 2). No less valuable isa to Dér Abd Makar with a limited program. 
notice concerning Dér Anba Bishé:. In On the second occasion, Mr. Hewegill, 





HIG. 4. MARBLE PANEL: CHURCH OI 
ABU MAKAR 
1330 this monastery was nearly ruined, 


white ants having devoured its woodwork, 
including the timber roof of the church. 
Our record relates how Patriarch Ben- 
jamin II restored the church, building the 
existing brick vault over the nave, and re- 
constructing the main sanctuary. 

I]. In order to correlate literary evi- 
dence with extant remains, and to 
enlarge our architectural and photographic 
survey, members of the Expedition visited 


also 


a translation of excerpts specially 
prepared by Abbé Ziadeh. Later, Abbé Louis 
Villecourt of Farnham Abbey generously 
allowed me to read through his translation of the 
complete manuscript 


‘Through 


most 


manager of the Salt and Soda Company’s 
works, having kindly put a special train at 
our disposal, we were carried out from the 
Company’s Headquarters to “Kilo 14,’ and 
there deposited to make our way on foot to 
Dér Abad Makar, the most remote of the 
monasteries. Nothing but desert was in 
sight, but taking a general direction from 
Mr. Hewegill we trudged in faith across a 
which here undulates like a 
gently swelling sea, toward a blank horizon 

and in a driving rain. At length, sur- 
mounting one of many low, rounded folds, 
from the brow otf 
slope across the valley or wady, and sighted 
Dér Abi Makar away a dark 
blot upon the reverse slope of the valley. 
What 


gravel waste, 


we looked out a long 


to our left, 
of 
loose sand covering the floor of the wadv, 
were not when we drew near the 
monastery (fig. 3). Halting before 
iron-plated postern set in a lofty archway, 
rang a peal on the small bell which 
hangs on the summit of the wall. There 
was some delay followed by some shuffling. 
Then a voice from within demanded 
“Min?” (Whois it?). “ Three khawagahs 
with a letter from the Patriarch” was ap- 
parently a satisfactory answer; for we were 
admitted and led by a group of admiring 
brethren to the Guest-House, to be received 


with the rain and the wide belt 


we SOTTY 


ad le WwW, 


we 


by Abdna Maximus the Amin ed Dér or 
Prior. 
Civilities being ended, we turned to 


unpacking and on the following day com- 
menced work. The kasr or keep of the 
monastery was first attacked (fig. 6). 
Burton and his Arab satellites, coaxing 
daylight into chapels, photo- 
graphed wall-paintings and precious wood- 
work half-hidden in obscurity (see the door- 
head in the haikal screen in the chapel of 
Fl Adra in the keep, illustrated on the 
cover); Hauser vanished into the 


sunless 


while 
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deeper gloom of the bat-haunted basement 


to begin his plans and sections [he frag- 
mentary Church of Abi Makar was next 
visited (see fig. 2), and the remains of its 
former splendors recorded (fig. 4); then the 
two minor churches and the refectory. 
Work at this monastery ended with a 
survey under Hauser’s remorseless direc- 


tion of the ruined “‘dependent cells’? which 


clustered, all too numerous, round the 
walls of the main monaster\ 


various relics, including the hair of Mary 
Magdalene, were formerly preserved. 

From our quarters in Dér es Surian we 
were able to carry on work first at Dér Anba 
Bishdi, where the picturesque refectory ts 
perhapsthe most attractive building (fig. 8 
and later in the field of ruins two miles 
to the south. In this latter area, the 
Monasteries of John the Little, of John 
Kamé, of the Armenians, and of the 
Abyssinians once stood: here, too, the 





FIG. 7. PAINTING OF THE ASCENSION! CHURCH OF EL ADRA 


DER ES SURIAN 


From Dér Aba Makar we went on foot 
to Dér es Surian, built, as the monks as- 
sured us, on the model of Noah’s ark. The 
principal church, a fine example of ninth- 
century work, is that built by the Tekritan 
monks Mattai and Abraham after the sack 
of the monasteries in 817 A. D. (fig. 5). 
Here the famous intarsia screens, the 
paintings, and the stucco work fully en- 
gaged Burton’s energy and resource (fig. 7). 
In the meantime Hauser, while engaged 
in architectural study of the kasr, made the 
most happy discovery of an inlaid coffer 
(tenth century) in which, as we now know, 


>From a document communicated by S. | 
Morcos Pasha Simaika by permission of the 
Very Reverend El Kummus Maximus, Abbot of 
the Mon istery 


famous “Tree of Obedience”’ still main- 
tains a green old age. 

Lastly, a few days were spent at Dér el 
Baramis, the most westerly of the monas- 
teries. Travelers from the seventeenth to 
the early nineteenth century all agree that 
they found it extremely ruinous; and this 
no doubt accounts for the comparative scar- 
city of objects of interest. Yet the ancient 
church with its fine sanctuary doors of the 
Fatimide Period and a striking, if not 
graceful, composite capital (a fragment of 
an earlier structure), the primitive refec- 
tory, and the kasr are well worthy of close 
attention. 

It is impossible here to present the 
particular results attained by study of 
these monasteries, and a general statement 


THE EGYPTIAN 
must suffice. With the possible exception 
of a single building and some isolated frag- 
ments, all that is to be seen in these monas- 
teries dates trom the ninth century down- 
wards. The explanation is simple. The 
last sack of the monasteries in 817 A. D. 
was complete, and little was left fit to be 
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dwellers in these monasteries at the present 
day may be added. 

He would 
municates his desire to the 
who examines 


who become a monk com- 


local Bishop, 


the applicant as to his 





FIG. 8. DER ANBA 


LOOKING 


retained in the subsequent restoration. This 
fact does not lessen the archaeological value 
of the monasteries. Alike in their general 
architecture andin the« bjects of art paint- 
ings and work in wood, metal, and stucco 
they are invaluable monuments of Coptic 
art in the early and full Middle Ages. 
IIT. \ few notes on the life® of 


® The monks are not very communicative as 
to the details of their life. 


the 


BISHOI: 


fitness and sincerity. Ordinarily and for 
reason good no one below the age of full 
REFECTORY INTERIOR 

NORTH 

manhood is admitted as a novice. On his 
arrival in a monastery the postulant is 
placed in charge of Sheykh or Senior, 
who “knocks the devil out of him”’ (vedr?! 
esh Sheitan minnuh) and teaches him the 
lore of the monastic life. At the end of 
three years (or less) the novice “takes the 


habit’’ and, having become a monk, ts ec- 
clesiastically bound to remain such for the 


rest of his life 
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Life in the monasteries 1s not exacting. 
Apart from gardening and ‘odd jobs’”’ 
there 1s no manual labor: a good deal of 
the day is spent (I understand) in medita- 
tion and private devotion, and there 1s 
some study and copying of books (both 
apparently voluntary). The monks as- 
semble for service ordinarily in the morn- 
ing about 6—6:30 a. m. and in the evening 
about sunset; but it 1s usual to rise at about 
3 a.m. and to recite an office privately 
with torty-one metdniahs (prostrations 
The “Offering” (Korban) or Communion 1s 
celebrated every Sunday morning. 





[he isolation and monotony of their life 


tend to produce irritability in monks of a 
certain temperament and quarrels some- 
times occur. But in general the brethren 
are cheerful and not too severe to enjoy a 
simple jest. From the same causes west- 
ern visitors, Whose ways and talk introduce 
an element of novelty, usually receive a 
kindly welcome; yet the archaeologist, 
whose too curious interest in the past is 
believed to be elaborate camouflage con- 
cealing some dark design, is liable to be 
regarded with some suspicion. 

IV. Every reader of Curzon’s Visits to 
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Each monk has his own cell in whi 


lives, sleeps, and eats: there no dormi- 
tories and th refectori ire used I] 
onl t speci | seasons The dress of tl 
monk when abroad 1s a long bl rol 


Ss worn over the usual Egyptian bod) 
garments—and a black turban (fig. 1 
Within the monastery the garb is not veri 


{ 


uniform though the b 





ack outer robe with 
a black or white skull-cap predominates 

Their food is of the simplest—bread, 
thick lentil soup, fried lentils, onions, 
garlic, and occasionally eggs. Meat is 
eaten only on feast-days, but coffee and 
tobacco are in very general use. Wine is 
lawful, but is rarely taken. 


00 


Monasteries in the Levant will recall th 
adventure of the blind abbot and _ thi 
Syriac manuscripts at Déres Suridn. But 
comparatively few are aware that Curzon 
was by no means the first to recovet! 
literary treasure from the Wady ’n Natran 


nd that Dér es Suridn was not the onl 


source in the desert of such wealth. Dé 
\bd Makar also possessed a very important 
library; and as far back as the seventeenth 


century what then survived of its riches 
was beginning to reach Europe. In the 
early eighteenth century J]. S. Assemani 
secured here the magnificent series of 
Bohairic manuscripts which are now in the 
Vatican Library \ssemani remarks that 
the monks had nothing left which “even a 
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grasping man would tarry for.’””. Neverthe- 
less, the gleaners have not gone unrewarded: 
Henry Tattam secured certain number 
of valuable fragments in 1839 and Tischen- 
dort? | 1544) f the notable collec- 
tion which is now coietiot at Leipzig. 

It has been too readily assumed that this 
been exhausted. In the 
monks showed me a concealed or 
cellar beneath the floor of the ancient book- 
room, in which a great mass of leaves and 
fragments of manuscripts, mostly in Coptic 


carried of 


mine has 1020 


room 


and Arabic, lay in utter confusion. At 
the earliest opportunity I persuaded the 
monks to let me make a rapid search 


through the heap, and as a result secured 
a number of parchment leaves from manu- 
scripts of the ninth to the twelfth century. 
These the monks most good-naturedl\ 
permitted me to take to Cairo, where later 
the Coptic authorities kindly allowed me 
to take a selection to England for study 
Examination soon showed the importance 
of these leaves and the necessity of institut- 
a more thorough search. Through the 
kind offices of S. E. Morcos Pasha Simaika 
and by the enlightened permission of the 
Very Rev. the Abbot, authorization was 
obtained and in April, 1921, | searched the 
contents of the “‘waste-paper room” handful 
by handful. 

Ignoring Biblical and liturgical frag- 
ments and leaves from published texts 
we may make the following brief statement 


of the accruing gains. 


ing 


In the realm of apocryphal literature 
we have four groups. (1) <A fragment 


on the legend of Adam, in which the sacri- 
fice of the Giants Cain and Abel is narrated, 
the murder of Abel on Golgotha, the center 
of the earth, the burial of Adam’s skull in 
the same place, and finally the rising up of 
Adam at the Crucifixion when his skull 
was reached by the blood Christ. (2) 
Five folios from a Gospel or Revelation in 


which Christ informs his disciples of his 
Second Coming to reign on earth for 
the “Thousand Years.” The group opens 
with a laudation by the Father of Christ, 
who is acclaimed by the angels and de- 
scends from Heaven in glory with his 
saints. The followers of anti-Christ are 
removed “Mistrael (szc) the Angel 
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Wrath” to the “‘regions which are without’ 


and a judgment in Amenti follows. Anti- 
Christ himself is bound; but the ‘Great 
Devil” establishes a rival kingdom in 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, where he is 
opposed by Enoch. The four remaining 
pages present a less intelligible context. 
(3) A Gospel fragment in which the 
Good Thief addresses the people in defense 
of Christ. (4) A substantial portion 
(76 pp.) of a manuscript (on paper) of the 
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FIG. 10. PAGE FROM THE LIFI 
OF PIDJIMI 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (fig. 9), 
which now for the first time emerge in 
Bohairic version.’ 

The bulk of the new fragments are 
hagiographical, and contain several note- 
worthy groups, such as pages from the | 
of Pidjimi (fig. 10), of Peter the Iberian (a 
work valuable historically, but hitherto 
known only in Syriac and Georgian ver- 

7A Bohairic Martyrdom of St. Luke extal 
Cod. Copt. Vat. LXVIIL. 2.), but differs mark- 
edly from the text of tI new manuscript \ 
single leaf of the er 1 by lischendorfl 
is in the Cambridge University Library, and 
was published by Gaselee (Journ. Theol. Stud. X. 
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from the Vision of Benjamin or the 
Consecration of the Church of Saint Maca- 
from the Martyrdoms of Thomas, of 


sions), 


rius, 

Shentelet, of Paési and Thekla, of Apa Kra- 
djon (fig. 11), and of Apa Apoli (the last- 
named group of fragments belong to the 


first half of the narrative, missing from the 
Vatican manuscript 

In very many cases these pages belong to 
the same manuscripts from which Tischen- 
derived, and not rarely 
actually fit those 
years Con- 
combining the 
lischendorfl 


dorff’s leaves 
the new fragments 
covered nearly 
sequently, by 
with the finds of 
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it to reconstruct appreciable 
portions of the original Coptic texts of 
these works. It is hoped that publication 
of the new fragments may proceed on these 


is pe ssible 


lines. 
Much must be left unreported here; 
but in conclusion a word of mention must 
be made of a group of leaves in the Arabic 
language, but written in Coptic characters. 
Iwo leaves of the same manuscript were 
found by Tischendorff in 1844, and are 

at Cambridge. 
H. ¢ 
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